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sale of the two editions not only shows the growing 
interest felt in the subject of Drink Craving, but 
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that are to be found in our midst, and it is in the 
hope that some of these may be relieved of their 
sufferings that the present edition is issued. 
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The desire for stimulants appears to be a natural 
and not an acquired appetite, which has taught man 
from the earliest ages, and in almost aU countries, 
the preparation and use of materials which will 
satisfy it. In those few countries where the pre- 
paration of alcoholic drinks was unknown, as in 
North America and some portions of Africa, the 
natives evinced the existence of the appetite, hitlierto 
latent, or satisfied only witli tobacco or other nar- 
cotic plants, and greedily drank intoxicating liquors 
when introduced by Europeans. 

So far back as the deluge both the use and abuse 
of stimulants are mentioned. We read (Gen. ix. 
20, 21) that " Noah planted a vineyard, and he drank 
of the wine, and was drunken "; and it is more than 



2 INTEMPERANCE IN EARLY AGES. 

probable that the use of wine was known prior, to 
the flood. 

The invention of wine in China is attributed to 
an agriculturist named Itye, who lived two thousand 
two hundred years before the Christian era.* The 
government of that time, however, laid what are 
now called prohibitory duties upon it, not with the 
mercenary and ignoble motive of modem rulers to 
fill their pockets, but lest the people should grow 
effeminate from the use of so delicious a beverage. 
This philanthropic kind of legislation was in vain ; 
those who had tasted could not refrain from tasting 
again and indulging to excess. So that a sort of 
northern Tzar, named Kya, about fiiffceen hundred 
years before Christ, filled a lake with it, in one of 
his freaks, and made three thousand of his subjects 
jump into it. Gibbon f tells us that the Eastern 
Huns lost their domain over ancient China by per- 
mitting themselves to be surprised in their camp in 
the midst of sleep and intemperance by the Chinese 
Grenerals. The ancient Egyptians and Greeks had 
not only wine but beer; this is mentioned by 
Diodorus and Strabo; and Herodotus, who wrote 
450 B.O., describes beer prepared from barley as the 
ordinary drink of the Egyptians in his day. The 
sculptures of the Egyptians show that their men 
and women also drank to intoxication and insensi- 



* "History of Wines," by Oyrua Redding, p. 309. 
t Gibbon's " Rome," Bohn edit. Vol. iii. p. 156. 



ORIGIN OF WINE. 3 

bility.* The people of Egypt and Greece, although 
the most highly civilised of Hieir time, were charac- 
.terised hy their drinking propensities. In Bacchus 
we have this propensity deified ; he is represented 
as a god, going about the world as an earnest mis- 
sionary, advocating the blessings of wine and the 
delights of intoxication. 

t The consent of universal tradition has bestowed 
the origin of Hie vineyard upon Persia. It is said 
the Armenians claim the precedence, because Noah 
planted his first vineyard near Erivan, about a 
league from the city walls, upon the very same spot 
where he and his family lived before the deluge. 
Sir John Malcolm says, in his Bistory of Persia,} 
that " King Jemsheed was the first who discovered 
wine. He was immoderately fond of grapes, and 
desired to preserve some, which were placed in a 
large vessel, and lodged in a vault for ^ture use. 
When the vessel was opened, the grapes had fer- 
mented; their juice was so acid that the king 
believed it must be poisonous. He had some bottles 
filled with it, and * Poison' written upon each. These 
were placed in his room. It happened that one of 
his favourite ladies was affected with nervous head- 
ache; the pain distracted her so much that she 
desired death. Observing a bottle with 'poison' 

• Wilkinson's " Ancient Egyptians," vol. i. pp. 52, 53. 

t Redding, 802. 

X Monllah AolrbeT's MSS. p. 10, note. 
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4 DRINKING BY MAHOMEDANS. 

written on it, she took it, and swallowed the con- 
tents. The wine, for such it h£id hecome, over- 
powered the lady, who feU into a sound sleep, and 
awoke much refreshed. Delighted with the remedy, 
she repeated the doses so often that the king's poison 
was all drunk. He soon discovered this, and forced 
the lady to confess what she had done. A quantity 
of wine was made, and Jemsheed and all his court 
drank of the new beverage, which, from the maimer 
of the discovery, is to this day known in Persia by 
the name 'zeher-e-khoosh,' or the delightftd poison." 

Thus, from the most remote ages down to the 
present time, we have records, not only of drinking, 
but of intemperance ; and it must be admitted that, 
in our own times, with some few exceptions, as 
amongst the Buddhists and Hindoos, the drinking 
habits of mankind are all but universal. Even in 
Mahomedan countries, where intoxicating drinks 
are positively forbidden by their religion, the in- 
habitants drink wine freely, secretly, if not openly. 

A great deal of wine is drunk secretly in Persia* 
by the Mahomedans, independently of what is con- 
sumed by the numerous inhabitants of that country 
who are not of the Moslem creed. Marco Polo, the 
great traveller, says that "the Mahomedans of Tauris, 
to whom wine was forbidden by their religion, used 
to boil it, by which means they changed the taste 
of the wine, and consequently the name, whence 
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DRINKING BY MAHOMEDANS. 5 

they might lawfully drink it through the gloss they 
thus flung over the stumblingblock which their faith 
cast in the way of their enjoyment." The same 
writer adds that " the people were great drunkards." 

The Turks always intoxicate themselves,* hence 
the wine manufacturers in Mahomedan countries add 
stimulating and intoxicating ingredients to the wines 
made for secret sale to the children of the Koran. 
Of late years the manufacture of wine, even at 
Shiraz, has been neglected, and it is much to be 
feared that ther produce of the still has taken its 
place with the Mahomedans in their covert oblations 
to Bacchus. 

A king of Oudef very recently showed a fondness 
for wine, and yet was anxious, like a right son of the 
Church, to maintain the " appearance " of being a 
good and true believer, knowing that this was all 
about which he need trouble himself. He found 
great difficulty for some time in gratifying his anti- 
Mahomedan desire, and preserving his reputation for 
holiness. At length he consulted a pious and learned 
mufti, who had a regard for monarchical favour, as 
strong as the odour of sanctity with which he gratified 
the nasal organs of the faithful. The mufti understood 
the case in all its bearings, as a son of the Church 
anywhere would not fail to do ; but what puzzled him 
was how to advise to keep the matter secret. At 
length the king, knowing that he could trust his 

• Redding, 305. f Ibid. 309. 



6 DRINKS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

hookah, burdar, who was an old attendant servant, 
proposed that the wine should be placed in Ueu of 
water in his hookah bottom. " Excellent," said the 
mufti, "that can bring no scandal on our faith." 
He took his leave of the king, and the next day 
returned to ask a favour, which, as he was in the 
secret of the hookah, the king could not do other- 
wise than grant. In the meanwhile the king 
enjoyed his wine in security and was considered one 
of the most faithftd of the prophet's disciples. 

Now, in all countries — savage, semi-civilised, or 
civilised — one or other kind of intoxicating drink 
is prepared. In the warmer regions of the globe, a 
fermented beverage is made from the juices of 
various kinds of palm trees. In the warmer parts 
of South America and in Mexico, the universal 
drink is pulque, the fermented juice of the American 
aloe. Guarapo, a favourite drink with the negro 
races, is the fermented juice of the sugar-cane, and, 
when the sugar-cane is out of season, the negroes 
prepare fermented drinks from honey, arid also from 
rice. In many northern countries, and even some- 
times in the Highlands of Scotland, the juices of 
various trees, as the birch, maple, or ash, are fer- 
mented and form a very palatable drink. 

Koumis, the intoxicating beverage of the Mongols 
and Tartars, is the fermented milk of the mare. In 
those countries favourable to the growth of the 
vine, wine is the common beverage. The Peruvians 
and other Indians prepare a drink called chicha 
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from the maize. The Arahians, Ahyssinians, and 
several tribes in Africa, prepare their fermented 
drink, bonsa, from the flour of bread made from teff ; 
but the dnrrha, or millet, and even barley itself, are 
occasionally used instead of the teff to prepare the 
sour, muddy bousa. 

The almost universal drink in Russia is kvass, or 
quass, a sharp muddy drink similar in taste and appear- 
ance to bousa j it is made by mixing rye bread, or rye 
flour, or sometimes barley flour, vdth water, and ferment- 
ing it. The well-known national Grerman drink, weiss- 
bier, is prepared horn a fermented infusion of wheat 
malt, with only a sixth part of barley malt ; but over 
almost all the civilised world the fermented infusion 
of barley malt, seasoned or not vdth hops or other 
bitters, which is called beer, is the favourite beverage. 

To these drinks must be added the various kinds 
of spirits prepared by distillation firom plants, grains, 
roots, and fruits. 

The art of distillation was discovered by the Arabs 
about the year 900,* and though practised by 
chemists from about 1150, it did not become a gene- 
rally known art until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 

In our own country, wine W6is introduced in the 
thirteenth century ; at first it was confined to the 
shops of the apothecary. Spirits were not introduced 
until much later ; they were probably unknown until 

* Redding, Appendix. 



our srmies wen:: z^j jsssfi the I>i::»ra in olKaining 
their iii*iepezLdrii«!e. Mil C<ULp«i<ii. in his atnTialg 
under the d&^e of l^-Sl. maki^s the folloiring re- 
mark : '' The Tndfi^h, wi^^, hitheit*>. had of all the 
northern nations 5h*>wn theoLselres least addicted 
to immoderate drinking; and had heen commended 
for their si>hrietT, first learned in these irais in the 
Netherlands to swaUow large qnantities of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and to destrt>Y their own health hy 
drinking that of others." 

The natural liking for stimulants is liahle to lead 
to excess in Tarious d^rees, varying from more or 
less excitement to partial and complete intoxication ; 
the appetite for alcoholic stimulants increases with 
its indulgence, and as the system becomes more and 
more accustomed to their use, a larger quantity is 
required to produce the desired effects. 

Although the effects of drunkenness are dreadful, 
and the sufferings from the reaction very great, it 
cannot be denied that there is a certain amount of 
pleasurable excitement in getting drunk, and it is in 
very many instances the deHght taken in these sen- 
sations which leads men to disregard the subsequent 
sufferings, and to continue drinking until they become 
confirmed inebriates. Macnish* thus describes the 
sensations of getting drunk : " First, an unusual 
serenity prevails over the mind, and the soul of the 
votary is filled with placid satisfaction. By degrees 



• "Anatomy ot Drunkenneaa," 6th edit. pp. 43, 44, 45. 
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he is sensible of a soft and not unmusical humming 
in his ears at every pause of the conversation. He 
seems to himself to wear his head lighter than usual 
upon his shoulders. Then a species of ohscurity, 
thinner than the finest mist, passes before the eyes, 
and makes him see objects rather indistinctly ; the 
lights begin to dance and appear double. A gaiety 
and warmth are felt at the same time about the 
heart, the imagination is expanded and filled with 
a thousand delightful images. He becomes loqua- 
cious, and pours forth in enthusiastic language the 
thoughts which are bom as it were within him. 
!N^ow comes a spirit of universal contentment with 
himself and all the world; he thinks no more of 
misery, it is dissolved in the bliss of the moment ; 
this is the acme of the fit — ^the ecstasy is now perfect. 
As yet the sensorium is in tolerable order : it is only 
shaken ; but the capability of thinking with accu- 
racy still remains. About this time the drunkard 
pours out all the secrets of his soul, his qualities, 
good or bad, come forth without reserve ; and now, 
if at any time, the human heart may be seen into. 
In a short period he is seized with a most inordinate 
propensity to talk nonsense, though he is perfectly 
conscious of doing so ; he also commits many foolish 
things knowing them to be foolisL The power of 
volition, that faculty which keeps the will subordi- 
nate to the judgment, seems totally weakened. The 
most delightful time seems to be that immediately 
before becoming very talkative. When this takes 
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place, a man turns ridiculous, and his mirth, though 
more boisterous, is not so exquisite. At first the 
intoxication partakes of sentiment, but latterly it 
becomes merely animaL 

" After this the scene thickens. The drunkard's 
imagination gets disordered with the most grotesque 
conceptions. Instead of moderating his drink, he 
pours it down more rapidly than ever ; glass foUows 
glass with reckless energy, his head becomes per- 
fectly giddy, the candles bum blue, or green, or 
yellow ; and when there are perhaps only three on 
the table, he sees a dozen. According to his tem- 
perament, he is amorous, or musical, or quarrelsome ; 
many possess a most extraordinary wit, and a great 
flow of spirits is a general attendant. In the latter 
stages the speech is thick, and the use of the tongue 
in a great measure lost. His mouth is half open and 
idiotic in the expression ; while his eyes are glazed, 
wavering, and watery. 

" He is apt to fancy that he has offended some one 
of the company, and is ridiculously profuse with his 
apologies ; frequently he mistakes one person for 
another, and imagines that some of those before hiTn 
are individuals who are, in reality, absent or even 
dead. 

" The muscular powers are all along much affected : 
this indeed happens before any great change takes 
place in the mind; and goes On progressively in- 
creasing. He can no longer walk with steadiness, 
but totters from side to side, the limbs become 
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powerless, and inadequate to sustain his weight ; he 
is, however, not always sensible of any deficiency 
in this respect: and, wMe exciting mirth by his 
eccentric motions, imagines that he walks with the 
most perfect steadiness. In attempting to run he 
conceives that he passes over the ground with 
astonishing rapidity ; to his distorted eyes all men, 
and even inanimate nature itself, seem to be drunken, 
while he alone is sober. Houses reel from side 
to side, as if they had lost their balance ; trees anTl 
steeples nod like tipsy Bacchanals; and the very 
earth seems to slip from under his feet, and leave 
him walking and floundering upon the air. 

"The last stage of drunkenness is total insensibility. 
The man tumbles perhaps beneath the table, and is 
carried away in a state of stupor to his coucL In 
this condition he is said to be dead drunk. When 
the drunkard is put to bed, let us suppose that his 
faculties are not totally absorbed in apoplectic stupor ; 
let us suppose that he still possesses consciousness 
and feeling, though these are both disordered ; then 
begins *the tug of war'; then comes the misery 
which is doomed to succeed his previous raptures. 
No sooner is his head laid upon the pillow than it is 
seized with the strongest throbbing, his heart beats 
quick and hard against his ribs, a noise like the 
distant fall of a cascade, or rushing of a river, is heard 
in his ears; sough, sough, sough, goes the sound; 
his senses now become more drowned and stupefied, 
a dim recollection of his carousals, like a shadowy 
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and indistinct dream, passes before the mind; lie 
still hears, as in echo, the cries and laughter of 
his companions; wild fantastic fancies accumulate 
thickly around the brain ; his giddiness is greater 
than ever ; and he feels as if in a ship tossed upon a 
heaving sea. At last he drops insensibly into a 
profound slumber. 

" In the morning he awakes in a high fever ; the 
whole body is parched, the palms of the hands 
in particular are like leather, his head is often 
violently painful ; he feels excessive thirst, while 
his tongue is white, dry, and stiff. The whole inside 
of the mouth is likewise hot and constricted, and the 
throat often sore. Then look at his eyes, how 
sickly, duU, and languid ! The fire which first 
lighted them up the evening before is aU gone. A 
stupor like that of the last stage of drunkenness still 
clings about them, and they are disagreeably affected 
by the light. The complexion sustains a great change ; 
it is no longer flushed with the gaiety and excitation, 
but pale and wayworn, indicating a profound mental 
and bodily exhaustion. There is probably sickness, 
and the appetite is totally gone. Even yet the 
delirium of intoxication has not left him, for his 
head still sings, his heart still throbs violently, and 
if he attempts getting up, he stumbles with giddiness. 
The mind also is sadly depressed, and the pro- 
ceedings of the previous night are painfully remem- 
bered. He is sorry for his conduct, promises solemnly 
iLBver agarn so to commit himself, and calls impa- 
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tiently for something to quench his thirst. Such are 
the usual phenomena of a fit of drunkenness." 

This description of intoxication includes aR the 
stages from incipient to complete drunkenness ; but it 
is but seldom, even with the most confirmed inebriates, 
that it is carried to the extreme extent. 

These symptoms may be very much modified by 
the nature of the drink taken. The drunkenness 
produced by wine is more evanescent than that pro- 
duced by spirits ; whilst those who get drunk upon 
malt liquors are stupid, dull, and heavy, and they 
produce sickness and vomiting more readily than 
either wine or spirits. Hogarth, in his " Beer Alley " 
and "Gin Lane," has well depicted the difference 
between the drunkards upon beer and spirits — ^the 
one fat and bloated ; the other pale, emaciated and 
miserable. 

Intoxication is impeded spontaneity of the organs 
of sense and motion with increased vitality; in 
which latter respect it differs from sleep, into which, 
however, it passes, relaxation succeeding to tension. 

It should be borne in mind that there is a great 
and decided difference between intoxication and 
intemperance ; a single glass of spirits wiU intoxicate 
one man, whilst another wiU drink a pint, or more, 
without showing any symptoms of intoxication ; yet 
the latter is decidedly the more intemperate of the 
two. Many men who are dreadfully and daily 
intemperate, never, or hardly ever, show any symp- 
toms of intoxication. 
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Many men frequently get drunk without becoming 
drunkards in the sense in which I use the word ; 
and, on the other hand, many drunkards are seldom 
or never seen intoxicated. A man, from the custom 
of his trade, might be often intoxicated, and yet the 
same man would probably be perfectly steady if 
removed to a different locality, away from the allure- 
ments of his trade and his companions. Or again, 
a man who drank to excess to drown a temporary 
trouble might, and probably would (provided he had 
not kept up drinking too long), become a sober man 
again were his trouble to be removed. 

A man may also, whilst still possessing control over 
his appetite for alcoholic stimulants, indulge purposely 
in excess, simply from the sensual gratification he 
derives from it; this is pure vice. Thus there 
is intemperance as a vice, and intemperance as 
a disease — the one leading to the other ; and indulg- 
ing the vicious habit of excessive drinking is the 
most frequent cause of the drink-craving, or aname- 
thysis, which is without doubt a disease. 

There are very many men and women whose 
temperament and constitution are such that, after 
once indulging for a time in alcohoUc drinks, they 
come to recognise them not merely as a pleasure, but 
as an absolute necessity. Persons of this peculiar 
habit and disposition, from indulging occasionally, 
unconsciously and gradually become what are called 
moderate drinkers; then, gradually and imperceptibly 
to themselves, they become excessive drinkers — 
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slaves to their alcoholic appetites ; their whole moral 
natoie is perverted, their intellectual capacities 
blunted, and the irritability of brain and nerve, occa- 
sioned by their excesses, demands a constant supply 
of that poison which, although it has caused their 
sufferings, can alone allay them. So long as a man 
or woman retains his or her control over the alcoholic 
appetite, the drinking habits are simply and purely 
vicious; but so soon as a craving for stimulants, 
more or less powerful, is experienced, this symptom 
shows that a diseased state of the nervous system 
has been set up. 

Salvatori says :* That "continued, remittent, or in- 
termittent drunkenness may in aR respects be termed 
a disease is proved by the fact that the parties are 
compelled to drink against their wilL DSTothing will 
restrain them, neither the prayers of friends, the 
tearful entreaties of wives or children, nor the immi- 
nent ruin of their private affairs; they bewail their 
miserable estate and denounce the dire necessity 
that controls their will as a punishment inflicted by 
Heaven." 

He is of opinion that "the principal predisposing 
causes are, first, a strong incitable nervous system ; for 
daily observation shows that men exceUing in body 
and mind are more disposed to drunkenness than 
those of a feeble habit — ^those affected with headache 
after dnnking seldom become drunkards. Finally, 

* Medical Critic omd Psychological Jowmal, July, 1862, 
p. 487. 
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what appears to generate this disease is a weak mind, 
disposed rather to imagination than reflection, an 
internal capacity oppressed by the use and abuse of 
reason — ^no religion, or an erroneous one, referring 
piety rather to works of expiation than to a virtuous 
rule of life." He is of opinion that "it is a bodily 
disease," and attributes it to "a disordered state of the 
abdominal ganglionic system of nerves, allied to that 
which in children causes the ravenous appetite, con- 
stituting the disease Bulimia, and in adults the 
widespread disorders we are in the custom of calling 
hypochondriacal and hysterical" My own opinion 
is, that anything which exhausts the sensorial or 
motor power conduces to excite this irrepressible 
desire for stimulants — ^and that not only are the 
abdominal nerves diseased in these cases, but the 
trunks of the pneumogastric nerves, and their 
branches terminating upon the niucous membrane 
of the stomach, and also that portion of the brain 
which takes cognisance of the processes of nutrition : 
it is possible, also, that in many cases the nerves of 
taste are also implicated. 

Any person afflicted mtt this disease I consider 
a true drunkard* — one who cannot, or who can 
only partially, control his or her appetite for alcoholic 
stimulants — and who, according to the relative 
strengths of the craving, and his or her voluntary 
control, does in various degrees, at the expense of 

* See "Physiological Essays," by Dr. Bird, p. 2. 
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purse, health, reputation, and all his or her duties, 
social and religious, indulge in alcoholic stimulants. 

Inehriety in many, or even in most cases, simply 
a vice in the heginning, rapidly becomes a disease — 
which is in fact a morbid development, in a greater 
or less degree, of the appetite for alcoholic stimu- 
lants which has been natural to mankind in aR 
ages. 

Any causes which favour the habit of drinking 
are likely to engender this disease, and it may not 
be out of place here to consider a few of them. In 
this country, where in all towns the number of 
publichouses is very great — (in Wolverhampton, 
for example, there is a licensed house to every 
seventy inhabitants) — ^the facilities for drinking are 
very great. Our social customs are, as it were, satu- 
rated with strong drink — ^from the caudle at the 
infantas birth to the wine with the funeral baked 
meats — ^no opportunity for drinking is neglected 
from the cradle to the grave. Defective hygienic 
arrangements may be mentioned as likely to lead 
to the excessive use of alcoholic stimulants ; a man 
who is well clothed, housed, and fed, is not so likely 
to have recourse to drink, as one who is ragged, ill- 
lodged, and half-starved. 

An ill-kept and disorderly house, and a shrewish, 
jabbering, or scolding wife, are often the- causes 
which drive men nightly to the publichouse, where 
the habit of drinking becomes confirmed, until 
absolute disease and lo^ of control over the appetite 
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for alcoliol ensue. The capacity for singing a good 
song, or telling a good tale, has proved the ruin of 
many a promising young man, by taking him into 
drinking company. 

Constant exposure to inclement weather, bad 
yentUation and drainage, and insufficiency and bad 
quality of food, are also incentives to the use of strong 
drink. 

Some occupations and trades also seem more pro- 
ductive of drunkenness than others. In MayheVs 
"London Labour and London Poor"* there is a 
tabulated statement made from the ofi&cial returns 
of the Metropolitan Police, showing the number of 
drunkards in various trades. From this I make a 
short extract : — 

Button Makers, one indivi- ) 7 2 is a drunkard 

dual in every j 



Paper Makers ... 


... 12.1 




Brass Founders ... 


... 12.4 




Gold Beaters 


... 14.5 




French Poh'ahers 


... 17.3 




Cork Cutters 


... 19.7 




Brush Makers ... 


... 24.4 , 




Fishmongers ... 


... 28.2 , 




Sweeps 


... 32.2 , 




Tailors ... 


... 43.7 




Saddlers... 


.. 49.3 , 




Printers 


.. 52.4 , 





• Vol. iii. pp. 861, 852. 
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Carpenters, one individual I ko o • j t^ ^ 

in every J 



Butchers 


... 63.7 


Painters ..., 


... 66.1 


Medical Men 


... 68.3 


Shop Keepers ... 


.. 77.1 


Baters 


... 82.0 


Drapers ... 


... 102.3 


Tobacconists 


... 133:4 


Artists ... 


.. 106.3 


Publicans 


.. 108,0 


Watch Makers ... 


.. 204.0 


Clock Makers ... 


.. 286.0 


Parish Ofl&cers ... 


.. 373.0 


Clergymen 


.. 417.0 


Servants 


.. 585.7 



9f 



» 



99 



» 



» 



» 



» 



» 



» 



» 



» 



» 



» 



J> 



Such a statement would necessarily he inaccurate 
in many particulars. For example, the number of 
drunkards amongst publicans is given as one in 108 ; 
this I cannot think correct, for, although I have not 
the honour of knowing a hundred publicans, I could 
certainly point out more than one or two who are 
confirmed inebriates. This view is confirmed by 
Dr. Wilson,* who says : " One singular retribution 
may profitably be remarked, that the tavern keeper 
and petty retailer of intoxicating drinks becomes, in 
a very large proportion of instances, the victim of 
his own traffic, and of the temptations with which 
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he surrounds himself while engaged in presenting 
them to others." 

In the United States the majority of tavern 
keepers (I do not here speak of hotel keepers) drink 
to an enormous extent, and during my residence in 
that country I knew many who died from the direct 
effects of drink. It wiU be observed that, according 
to the foregoing list, servants are set down as the 
most sober of any class, the number being given as 
one drunkard in 585.7. This does not accord with 
Macnish's statement,* that "no persons are more 
addicted to the habit than the pampered servants of 
the great." 

Dr. Magnus Huss gives the occupations of 121 
drunkards treated by him as under : — 

Mechanics ... ... ... ... 29 

Servants and Day Labourers ... ... 23 

Non-commissioned Officers and Soldiers ... 16 
Persons in reduced circumstances, formerly 

better off ... ... ... ... 13 

Inspectors and Toll Keepers ... ... 12 

Sailors ... ... ... ... ... 8 

Porters of Iron ... ... ... ... 6 

Distillers and Spirit Eetailers ... ... 6 

Divers Trades ... ... ... ... 8 



121 



Of 16 females 6 were employed in spirit shops. 



* " Anatomy of DrunkeimeBB/' p. 38. 
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Dr. D. G. Dodge, the supermtendent and physi- 
cian of the New York State Inebriate Asylum, has 
kindly famished me with a report of that Institution, 
together with much valuable information. By the 
report it appears that out of 244 patients admitted 
to the Institution in 1871 the occupations were as 
follow : — 



Artist 


• • • 


1 


lAwy ers 


.. 25 


Bookkeepers 


• • • 


19 


Lumber-man 


.. 1 


Bankers and Brokers 


4 


Merchants ... 


.. 45 


Bakers 




2 


Manufacturers 


.. 14 


Builder 




1 


Machinists ... 


.. 3 


Clerks 




29 


Mechanics ... 


.. 2 


Civil Engineers 




4 


Mason ... 


.. 1 


Contractors... 




2 


Naval Officer 


.. 1 


Carpenter . . . 




1 


Planters 


. 2 


Clergymen ... 




2 


Physicians 


.. 6 


Carriage Trimmer 




1 


Painters 


.. 2 


Compositor . . . 




1 


Eailroad Conductor 


1 


Druggists . . . 




7 


Railroad Agents 


.. 2 


Engraver . . . 




1 


Estate Agents 


.. 5 


Express-man 




1 


Telegraph Operators 


3 


Editors and Eeporters 


6 


Teachers 


.. 2 


Farmers 


• • • 


15 


Tailors 


. 3 


Hotel Keepers 


• • • 


4 


No occupation 


.. 21 


Hatter 


• • • 


1 






Insurance Agents 


• • • 


3 




244 


Some forms of 


V^J 


sical 


suffering frequently 


cause 


a desire for stimulants to 


allay pain, and I am 


sorry 
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to have to add that I fear not a few dipsomaniacs 
may trace the commencement of their disease to in- 
judicious prescriptions from their medical advisers, 
or from their having continued alcoholic treatment 
for a longer time than that for which it had been 
prescribed. As some doubt has been expressed as 
to whether drunkenness has ever proceeded from 
this cause, I may mention that I have now under 
my care several patients, some of them ladies, who 
unhesitatingly trace their disease to this cause. 

Dr. Forbes Winslow* says on this head: "I 
speak advisedly when I say that many sad cases of 
the worst type of incurable intemperance, particu- 
larly among women in the upper ranks of life, may 
be clearly traced to the highly injudicious way in 
which various kinds of stimuli have been indiscri- 
minately exhibited medicinally, no doubt with the 
best intentions, to patients suffering from diseases 
associated with diminished vital force and nervous 
depression." 

Bacchanalian and Anacreontic songs, also, doubt- 
less have a tendency to foster and promote drinking 
habits, and, with them, the disease of dipsomania. 
It was said by Fletcher, of Saltoun, " Let me write 
the songs of a nation, and you may make its laws." 
Without going quite so far as this, it must be 
allowed that a very great moral responsibility rests 
upon the authors of such verses as the following, 

* " On Uncontrollable Drunkexme88," p. 25. 
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whicli, if acted up to, must inevitably produce 
drunkenness and disease : — 

** Bright wine is the spell, boys, 'gainst every care. 
You'll find each delight that you seek is hid there ; 
We topers ne'er think how the hours decline. 
When the glass of old Time runs smoothly with wine ; 
The bacchanal asketh no teardrops for him. 
Whilst goblets can weep, boys, no eye should be dim ; 
For he that hath worshipped at Bacchus' s shrine 
Would only be mourned by the tears of the vine." 

Or, 

** Behold, my boys, a goblet bear, 
YHiose sparkling foam lights up the air. 
Where are now the tear, the sigh ? 
To the winds they fly ! they fly ! 
Grasp the bowl ; in nectar sinking, 
Man of sorrow, drown thy thinking." 

Such advice, rendered into sober Englisb, is sim- 
ply horrible ; it means, addle and fuddle your in- 
tellect with drink, rather than look your troubles 
courageously in the face. 

The same causes which induce some men to have 
recourse to opium, lead others to fly to drink. De 
Quincey,* the English opium eater, asserts that when 
he first took opium it was to mitigate a most painful 
affection of the stomach that occurred under un- 
fevourable circumstances from depression of spirits, 
and yielded to no other remedies ; he also observes 
that the Dean of , and a late Under-Secretary 
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Confessions of an English Opium Eater," p. 55. 
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of State, both used the same words to describe the 
sensation wliicli induced them first to become opium 
eaters, viz. that he felt as though rats were gnawing 
and abrading the coats of his stomach. Many who 
drink to excess likewise allege that they suffer from 
indescribable languor and bodily illness which al- 
cohol only, in some form, will alleviate. This 
feeling is unbearable to those like De Quincey,* who 
said of himself : "I confess it as a besetting infirmity 
of mine that I am too much of an Eudaemonist. I 
hanker too much after a state of happiness both for 
myseK and others. I cannot face misery, whether 
my own or not, with an eye of sufficient firmness, 
and am little capable of encountering present pain 
for the sake of any reversionary benefits." He 
proves that these feelings may drive a person either 
to drink or to opium when he says : " I had, how- 
ever, unfortunately, at all times a craving for wine. 
. . . . This gave me momentary relief and 
pleasure, and on all occasions when I had an oppor- 
tunity I never failed to drink wine, which I wor- 
shipped as I have since worshipped opium. I am 
convinced, however, that this indulgence in wine 
strengthened my malady, for the tone of my stomach 
was apparently quite sunk, but by better regimen it 
might sooner, and perhaps effectually, have been 
removed." 

Dr. Bird says : t " It is commonly believed that 

* Op. oit. p. 109. t Op. oit. p. 18. 
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many men take to drink because they are unhappy. 
If the unhappiness depend on physical discomfort— 
for instance, on bad food, bad clothing, or bad lodging 
— ^then the belief is well founded ; but purely mental 
unhappiness, although a frequent cause of occasional, 
or I should rather say temporary, drunkenness, I 
believe to be a very rare cause of drink-craving. 
Some men who have been afflicted with drink- 
craving have also been afflicted with a congenital or 
hereditary melancholy, but in these cases both states 
were only the indications of bodily disease." 

I am sorry to differ from so good an authority, 
but my own experience teaches me that trouble, 
disappointment, and unhappiness, frequently urge 
men to drink and cause them to become confirmed 
methomaniacs ; and I have, moreover, observed that 
men and women who have taken to excessive drink- 
ing from these causes are more difficult to cure than 
those who have become drunkards from any other 
cause — ^the least difficulty, trouble, or annoyance will 
cause them to relapse into their old habits. Of the 
two hundred and forty-four patients admitted into 
the New York State Inebriate Asylum last year, 
eighty-one gave as a reason for their drinking, 
" Serious affliction and being imfortunate in busi- 
ness." 

Smoking tobacco by some is considered as con- 
ducive to the habit of drinking to excess. Dr. 
Macnish says :* " I have observed that persons who 

* Op. cit. p. 74. 
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are much addicted to liquor have an inordinate liking 
to tobacco in all its different forms." Sir Benjamin 
Brodie also affirmed that smoking leads to drink- 
ing. So far from thinking this to be the case, 
my observations and experience lead me to an 
entirely opposite belief Dr. Bird is likewise of 
this opinion — very few great drinkers are great 
smokers and vice versd. Smoking prevents many 
jfrom drinking as much as they otherwise might do. 
I have often noticed that periodical drunkards who 
are smokers in their sober intervals;, lay aside their 
pipes and evince an utter disrelish for tobacco as 
soon as the drinking fit comes upon them. Only 
the other day a poor lady said to me, " I am so glad 
to see my husband smoking again, as now I know 
he has left off drinking." 

Smoking tobacco is always a dirty, generally a 
useless, and frequently an injurious habit ; but I do 
not think that it can with truth be charged with 
inducing or confirming the alcoholic appetite — ^indeed 
I have in certain rare cases found it of good service 
in helping to allay the craving for drink, and thus it 
sometimes is of use. as an adjunct in the cure of 
methomania, although I am free to admit that in those 
comparatively rare instances in which drinking to 
excess and smoking to excess are combined, all the 
evil effects of the alcohol would be aggravated and 
expedited by the inordinate use of tobacco. 

Many persons are predisposed to drink to excess 
almost from childhood, this tendency being generally 
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though not always hereditary. Grellius says (lib. 12, 
cap. 1), " If a drunken man gets a child it will never 
likely have a good brain." * Plutarch says (Symp. 
lib. 1, quest. 5), " One drunkard begets another " ; 
these views are confiimed by Lemniiis, Aristotle, 
and others, and the late Dr. Darwin f observed that 
" all the diseases that spring from drinking spirituous 
and fermented liquors are liable to become heredi- 
tary, even to the third generation, graduaUy increas- 
ing, if the cause be continued, till the family becomes 
extinct." Amongst the most dreadftd in the long 
category of diseases produced by drinking alcoholic 
stimulants is that uncontrollable desire for stimu- 
lants, the anamethysis, methomania, or dipsomania, 
which impels its victim to drink against his will and 
judgment, and the tendency to this disease can, 
without doubt, be handed down fix)m parents to 
their children, or, missing a generation, from grand- 
parents to their grandchildren. In this case, the 
children of the intervening sober generation probably 
resemble the sober parent, or the moral qualities 
which repress the craving may be more developed in 
the children than in the inebriate parent. So we 
see that the children and grandchildren of drunkards 
require the most careful education and watching, 

* Macnisli ascribes this remark to Burton, author of the 
" Anatomy of Melancholy," whereas Barton only quotes from 
Grellins. Dr. Forbes Winslow (quoting, I fiuicy, from Mac- 
nish) has fallen into the same error. 

t "Botanic Grarden" — note to Vitis. 
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and the exercise of great moral restraint to prevent the 
latent germs of disease becoming developed in them. 

It is not only habitual inebriates who are capable 
of transmitting this abnormal desire for alcoholic 
drinks to their offspring, but parents, generally tem- 
perate, if temporarily under the influence of drink at 
the time of begetting a child, would in great probsr 
biHty transmit to the offspring the tendency to 
excess. 

This would, I believe, occur more frequently than 
it does, had not nature in a great measure denied 
the power of procreation to man even when only 
partially intoxicated. Shakespere,* in speaking of 
strong drink, says : " Lechery, sir, it provokes and 
unprovokes — it provokes the desire, but it takes 
away the performance, therefore much drink may be 
said to be an equivocator with lecheiy ; it makes him 
and it mars him ; it sets him on and it takes him 
off; it persuades him and it disheartens him — ^makes 
him stand to and not stand to — ^in conclusion, equi- 
vocates him in a sleep, and giving him the lie leaves 
him." 

Taking this fact into consideration, it is only 
natural to infer that this tendency is more often con- 
veyed to the children by the mother than by the 
father, except in cases of periodical drunkenness, in 
which the father would be likely to transmit the 
propensity, even although the child were begotten in 
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a sober interval. Here is a case in point. I have a 
gentleman now under my care who evinced this crav- 
ing for drink at a very early age, even when a boy 
at school, and had had periodical attacks of excessive 
drunkenness until the time of placing himself under 
my treatment. His elder brothers and sisters are all 
perfectly staid and sober, and I find that prior to his 
birth his mother had become very fond of wine, taking 
it, however, only late in the day. The craving for 
drink has never become fully developed in her case, 
but I have no doubt that she was under the influence 
of wine when her youngest son was begotten, and the 
horrible affection has broken out in him with great 
intensity. I may add that the father is a strictly 
temperate man, and the son promises to be cured of 
his sad propensity. This is an instance of the vice 
of intemperance in the parent, developing the disease 
of intemperance in the son. 

I have recently treated a lady who suffered for 
many years from periodical methomania, but has 
now, I am thankful to say, been entirely cured. 
She, too, had an elder sister bom when her parents 
were abstainers, who is perfectly free from any pro- 
pensity to drink. My patient was bom after her 
father had become intemperate, whilst a brother, 
bom after both parents had taken to drinking, is a 
poor drunken outcast. 

Combe says,* in his "Constitution of Man": A 

* " Constitution of Man," p. 173. 
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friend told me that in his youtli lie lived in a country 
in wbicli the gentlemen were much addicted to hard 
drinking, and that he frequently took a part in their 
revels. Several of his sons, bom at that time, al- 
though morally educated, became strongly addicted 
to inebriety ; whereas the children bom after he had 
removed to a large town, and formed more correct 
habits, were not the victims of this propensity. 

" Another person of superior talents described to 
me the wild and mischievous revelry in which he 
indulged at the time of his marriage, and congratu- 
lated himself on his subsequent domestication and 
moral improvement. His eldest son, bom in his 
riotous days, became, notwithstanding a strictly 
moral education, a personification of the father's 
actual condition at that time; while his younger 
children were more moral in proportion as they were 
removed from the period of his vicious frolics — ^the 
mother in this case possessed a favourable develop- 
ment of brain." 

Surely these instances are amply sufficient to 
prove that, apart from the example of the parents, 
the tendency to drink can be conveyed from parents 
to children. 

Dr. Bird gives the following horrible instance of 
hereditary drunkenness:* "A. D., a small landed 
proprietor, was given to violent exercise and strong 
drink. He was fond of company and good living. 



♦ Op. cit. p. 20. 
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and was by many regarded as the cliief ornament of 
a convivial party. 

" Subsequently to his marriage he became more in- 
temperate than he had been before, and continued to 
practise his drunken habits until he died — a con- 
firmed sot — of paralysis and kidney disease. He 
left six children behind him, three sons and three 
daughters, who, in time, all became drunken, but 
the eldest son less so than the others. 

" The second son, whilst studying law in Edin- 
burgh, fell into every kind of debauchery, and after 
pestering his Mends aud relations for some years 
Sth his poverty and his offensive habite, he took 
passage for America and died in an hospital in New 
York. The third son was brought up for the 
ministry, and gave much promise of eloquence and 
moral worth, until he also fell away into dissipated 
ways, and, in spite of the moral checks which his 
office imposed upon his immoral appetites, drank the 
sacramental wine and went drunk into the pulpit. 

" Expelled from the ministerial office he lived a 
short life of drunkenness and beggary, aud finally 
died in a workhouse. The eldest daughter tapped a 
barrel of rum m her husband's absence, and was by 
him discovered dead under it. The second daughter 
also died in the midst of a drunken paroxysm. The 
third daughter is still alive, and, although not such a 
violent drunkard as her sisters were, she neverthe- 
less gets drunk when the relaxed watchfulness of 
her husband permits her to do so. She is barren. 
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as were also lier dead sisters. The eldest son succeeded 
to his father's property and married a clever woman. 
He drank more moderately than his brothers, still 
he was openly spoken of as intemperate ; he died a 
violent death, leaving a family of two sons and three 
daughters. Of the sons, the elder, after leading a 
short career of reckless dissipation, died unmarried ; 
the younger is alive hut still unmarried. The eldest 
daughter had a delicate constitution, and died in 
childbed. The second suffers from scrofula. The 
youngest is married, but hitherto has proved barren. 

" It will be observed that the only member of the 
first family blessed with progeny was the eldest son, 
who was begotten while his father was less intem- 
perate than he afterwards became ; but the existence 
of the family, even in his line, promises soon to be 
extinct. It is not too much to say that in this 
instance the ruinous calamities of two generations 
arose from the condition of drink-craving in one man, 
and which was most probably viciously induced." 

Thus we see that the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children, even unto the second 
and third generation, and it is notable how nature 
arrests the propagation of the disease by denying the 
power of reproduction to the children of the intem- 
perate. 

How frequently do we see, in an otherwise tem- 
perate family, one black sheep addicted to excesses. 
Let no parents hastily blame such a child without 
first casting back the memory to the time at which 
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that cMld was begotten, and in very many instances 
the child's intemperance may be traced to some un- 
wonted conviviaUty on the part of one or both 
parents. 

On the subject of the hereditary transmission of 
the tendency to drink to excess, Dr. F. E. Anstie 
writes as follows * : "I have been greatly struck 
with the number of drinkers who have informed me 
that their relations, either on the paternal or the 
maternal side, have also been given to drink ; and 
a stiU larger number are found on enquiry to come 
of famines in which some nervous disorders (espe- 
cially insanity, epilepsy, and neuralgia) have been 
markedly prevalent. My own experience has led 
me to a firm conviction that particular causes of 
nervous degeneration affecting individuak do very 
frequently lead to the transmission — ^to the offspring 
of these persons — of an enfeebled nervous organisa- 
tion which renders them peculiarly liable to the 
severer neuroses, and which ako makes them facile 
victims of the temptations to seek oblivion for their 
mental and bodily pains in narcotic indulgence. I 
believe that things often work in a vicious circle to 
this end, and that the nervous enfeeblement pro- 
duced in an ancestor by great excesses in drink, is 
reproduced in his various descendants with the effect 
of producing insanity in one, epilepsy in another, 

♦ "A System of Medicine," by Dr. Enssell Reynolds, voL ii. 
p. 70. 
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neuralgia in a third, alcoholic excesses in a fourth, 
and so on. So strong is the impression left on my 
mind by what I have observed in this direction, that 
I am inclined to believe that the great majority of 
the more inveterate and hopeless cases of alcoholic 
excess among the higher classes are produced by two 
factors, of which the least important is the circum- 
stances of external momentary temptation in which 
the patient has been placed, while the more momen- 
tous and weighty cause is derived from an inherited 
nervous weakness, which renders aU kinds of bodily 
and mental trouble specially hard to be borne. It 
need hardly be remarked that in this view of the 
case the fatal rapidity with which habits of intempe- 
rance exaggerate themselves is only what might be 
expected, seeing that the nutrition of the nervous 
centres would be stiU further impaired by each suc- 
cessive indulgence in poisonous doses of alcohol, and 
the power of moral resistance to feelings of depression 
and misery would be proportionately weakened." 

It is the belief of many that the tendency to 
drunkenness may be developed by the mother asso- 
ciating with drunkards during the period of gesta- 
tion. This is most likely to be true. The following, 
amongst other similar cases mentioned by Combe,* 
confirms me in this belief : — 

"W. B., a shoemaker in Edinburgh, called and 
showed me his son, eighteen, who was in a state of 

* " Oonstitution of Man," p. 168. 
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idiocy. He was simple and harmless, hut never 
could do anything for himsel£ The father said 
that the wife was sound in mind, and that he had 
three other children all sound, and that the only 
account he could ever give of the origin of the 
condition of this son was the following : He kept 
a small tavern, and some months hefore the hirth of 
this boy an idiot lad came to his house, with a 
brewer's drayman, and helped him to lift casks into 
the cellar. The idiot made a strong impression on 
his wife, and she complained that she could not 
get his appearance removed from her mind, on 
which account she afterwards kept out of the way 
when he came to the house. The son was weak 
in body and silly in mind fix)m birth, and had the 
slouched and slovenly appearance of an idiot." 

"We see, then, that the impression made upon the 
mother by the idiot boy produced the same state of 
mind in the unborn infant she was then carrying. 
Might not the tendency to drunkenness Be com- 
municated to a child in like manner by the mother's 
associating with intemperate persons during her 
pregnancy ? But whether this hypothesis be correct 
or not, it would be well for all married females to 
avoid not only intemperance themselves, but also all 
association with those addicted to excessive drinking. 

Climate and race doubtless have their influences 
upon the appetite for alcohoL Dr. Falconer, in his 
" Essay on Climate," says : " If we go from the 
Equator to the North Pole, we shall find the vice 
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increaaing together with the degree of latitude. If 
we go from the Equator again to the South Pole, we 
shaU find drunkenness travelling south in the same 
proportion to the decrease of heat." This is in a 
great measure true ; but it is also true that Anglo- 
Saxons have taken their drinking habits with them 
everywhere, even to the tropics, and drink is a 
fruitful source of disease and death in India, South 
America and other hot countries, especially in the 
Southern States of America. 

As a race, the Jews are remarkable for their 
freedom from this vice and disease in all countries. 
I have, however, met with two cases of dipsomania 
amongst these people — one was a pawnbroker in 
Philadelphia, who had the disease in an aggravated 
form ; and the other was a Jewess in London, 
whose extravagant acts when under the influence of 
drink caused her to obtain great notoriety. 

The Germans, although great drinkers of beer and 
wines, are very seldom afficted with drink-craving. 

In France drunkenness has fearfully increased 
during the last few years, and dipsomania is now of 
frequent occurrence in that country. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Drink-oraving — ^Temporary drink-craying — Continnons drink- 
craving — Cases of continnons drink-craving — Periodical 
drink-craving — Effects of a debanch — Hartley Coleridge 
— Tendency to wander — Moral obliqnity of the dmnkard 
— Cases of periodical dmnkenness — Effects of drink- 
oraving — Diseases cansed by drinking — Chronic alcohol- 
ism — ^Delirinm tremens — Drunkenness and consumption. 

As the system becomes habituated to the daily 
and fi:equent use of strong drink, the pleasurable 
sensations €W5companying indulgence become less and 
less, and, as a portion of the nervous system becomes 
diseased, the sufferings when abstaining for a time, 
increase, until at last the horrible uncontrollable 
craving for stimulants (anamethysis) seizes upon 
the poor victim. This craving may be either con- 
tinuous or periodical — ^the one form frequently 
merging into the other ; thus the continuous may, 
from intervals caused by bodily illness, or attempts 
upon the part of the poor sufferer to reform, become 
periodical; so also the periodical form may, from the 
increased frequency of the attacks, become almost 
continuous ; and this craving may exist as an here- 
ditary or congenital malady without the sufferer 
having gone through a preliminary course of 
intemperance as a vice. 

Besides these two forms of anamethysis there 
is a third or temporary form, which is, I believe. 
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always occasioned by some bodily disease, and may 
be' regarded either as a symptom of the disease or 
the expression of a natural and curative instinct, as 
the craving almost invariably disappears when the 
disease which causes it is removed. Sometimes the 
most intense craving for stimulants is manifested in 
such cases. 

Amongst the diseases which occasion this exagge- 
rated alcoholic appetite may be mentioned some 
forms of dyspepsia, diarrhoea, sloughing phagadena, 
heart disease, and puerperal haemorrhage. It has 
also occurred in recoveries JftxDm fevers, and in head 
affections arising j5x3m exposure to the sun. 

Tapeworms, aud, I beheve, lumbrici, are also fre- 
quent causes of this abnormal craving for stimulants. 
Of fifty cases treated by Salvatori, nine were trace- 
able to the presence of taenia. 

Amongst other interesting instances Dr. Bird gives 
the following remarkable case* which occurred in 
India, and which he substantiates by a letter from 
the little sufferer's mother: "Isabella Hay is the 
child of a healthy mother and a father who has 
suffered repeatfedly from haemoptysis; she is now 
about two and a half years old. When about ten 
months old she began to suffer from indigestion and 
diarrhoea, which apparently arose from debility 
consequent on teething, rather than from errors in 
diet. The disease proved unmanageable from the 
beginning. It was possible to check it, through the 

* Op. cit. p. 24. 
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administration of medicine, but not to eradicate it so 
far as to admit of the reappearance of appetite for 
usual food and of digestion. Food of any sort was 
neither tolerated by the bowels nor by the stomacL 
Its introduction almost immediately re-induced 
Yomiting and purging. The mother predicted speedy 
death, and everything foreboded that the prediction 
would be realised. In the course of treatment port 
wine was prescribed, and, firom the very first, borne 
by the gastro-intestinal canal, and relished by the 
patient. The infant took it greedily, and very soon 
began to cry for it as in health she might have cried 
for the breast. I ordered the remedy to be given 
fireely, and so strong was the patient's craving for the 
stuff that she drank of it daily from twenty to twenty- 
four ounces. The rumour of this intemperance began 
to spread, and the child soon became the talk and 
marrel of the neighbourhood. Once, to satisfy her 
importunity for stimulants, her father substituted 
gin for port wine, and the relish for this immediately 
displaced the relish for the other. After this gin 
became her favourite drink. At this time her per- 
tinacious appetite for alcohol, the ravenous manner 
in which she consumed it, the debility and peevish- 
ness of temper which characterised her before her 
cups, and the strength and good humour which 
characterised her after, constituted this in^Eint a real 
drunkard. Alcohol was her chief sustenance and 
delight for several months. By and by she began 
to recover, and as her appetite for proper food and 
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her strengtli began to retiim, her craving for strong 
drink iDegan to decline, until the cold season and her 
thoroughly-restored digestion enabled her finally to 
dispense with the aid of gin and water, and she is 
now fat, strong, and perfectly sober." 

Many similar instances might be adduced, but I 
give this one to show that disease may cause an 
abnormal craving for stimulants without the sufferer 
having, as it were, served an apprenticeship to 
drinking, which in this case, jfrom the tender age of 
the patient, was clearly impossible. I have recently 
had under my care two cases of dyspepsia accom- 
panied by drink-craving to a marked extent ; in 
both cases the excessive desire for stimulants disap- 
peared when the organs of digestion resumed their 
proper functions. 

I believe that tapeworms and lumbrici are more 
fiiequently the cause of an abnormal desire for stimu- 
lants than is generally supposed. 

The continuous form of anamethysis is decidedly 
the most common, and we meet with cases daily and 
hourly, in every walk and condition of life. Of .244 
patients admitted into the "New York State Inebriate 
Asylum last year, 147 were continuous, and 97 
periodical drunkards. 

Who is there amongst us that has not some ac- 
quaintance, or, perhaps, some near and dear friend 
or relation who has " taken to drink," and is rapidly 
pursuing a downward course 1 This form of drunk- 
enness is the skeleton in many houses, high and low, 
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ricli and poor. The poor wretch afflicted with this 
disease neglects business, family, self, and all that he 
ought to hold dear, and sacrifices everything to his 
never-satisfied desire for alcohol — getting dnink has 
become his sole aim and the business of his life, dnd 
his desire for drink must and will be gratified, no 
matter at what sacrifice. Some afflicted in lesser 
degree make an endeavour to fulfil their daily duties, 
but the vision of drink is ever present with them, 
and as soon as the imperative duties of the day are 
finished they loosen the curb placed upon their ap- 
petites and give unbridled licence to their love of 
drink. 

Indulgence strengthens the alcoholic appetite and 
weakens the will, until at length the will becomes 
absolutely subservient to the diseased appetite, and 
its gratification becomes the poor victim's sole thought 
— everything he thinks or does has reference to its 
indulgence. This appetite causes a dreadful moral 
obliquity in the continuous drunkard. Men who 
are honourable and truthful in their sober days be- 
come dishonest men and liars ; those of moral habits 
become unchaste and dissolute, and their language 
becomes obscene and bad — ^their whole moral nature 
appears changed — ^their inherent good qualities are 
deadened, and all their evil propensities are quickened 
into tenfold activity. 

By and by, as attach of illness and prostration 
are caused by excess, a period of forced abstinence 
ensues, from the sheer inability of the stomach ttt 
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keep up the daily potations. Then the poor victim 
is led to contemplate his lost condition, and from 
fear of the utter ruin of his health and worldly af- 
fEiiis, he endeavours for a time to amend, and abstain 
from what he feels is driving him to destruction ; but 
the mischief is abeady done — ^he has within him the 
unquenchable craving which, although it may remain 
dormant for awhile, wiU, with the slightest indul- 
gence, break out again in all its awful fury, and he 
has now, in fact, become a periodical drunkard, and 
has the disease of dipsomania or methomania in its 
worst form. It is obviously impossible for contirmed 
drunkenness to be kept up for any great length of 
time without intermission, as it will occasion bodily 
illness, which must, for a time at least, prevent the 
appetite being indulged. I think, therefore, that it 
is right to consider continuous inebriety, so far as it 
can be continuoTis, as the prelimimry stage leading 
to periodical or the worst form of drunkenness. 

It is intemperance as a vice, and the continued 
form of intemperance as a disease, ens^endered by the 
Scions course; which supports o^r pawnbrokers to a 
large extent, and fills our jails, hospitals, poorhouses, 
and lunatic asylums. Continuous drunkenness is so 
dreadfully common that it seems hardly necessary to 
give the particulars of any cases ; stiU, to show the 
distinction between it and the periodic form, I will 
mention a few. 

Some years ago I knew a young man whose father 
had been very intemperate. Up to his twenty-fifth 
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year he had never shown any signs of intemperance, 
hut was a remarkahly handsome young man, most 
scrupulously neat, clean, and well dressed. He was 
unfortunately possessed of a very good voice, which 
led him a good deal into company. One night he 
hecame intoxicated, and keeping up his intoxication 
the next day he lost his situation, which promised 
to be a very good one. He immediately appeared to 
devote all his time and energies to drink, and was 
drank daily. His voice procured him an engagement 
in a low singing saloon, where he was often asked to 
drink, and got drunk nightly, and in less than a 
year JftxDm the development of his appetite for drink 
he died from disease of the liver induced by excess, 
having never been sober a day Jfrom the time of his 
first outbreak, and leaving a widowed mother whose 
support he ought to have been. 

I have no doubt that in this case the hereditary 
taint accelerated the accession of the disease. 

I knew, in America, a medical gentleman, out of 
practice, who had an income of his own, and who 
was dreadfully addicted to intemperance. He was a 
man of great abilities and attainments, but when his 
vicious habits had brought on the disease of metho- 
mania he sacrificed everything — ^reputation, practice, 
fdends and relations — ^to his ever-present craving. 
He drank continuously brandy — ^brandy — all day 
long ; he took it to bed with him, and drank in the 
morning before dressing. The quantity he consumed 
was enormous ; he told me repeatedly that he often 
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took nearly a gaUon of brandy a day, yet so habi- 
tuated had his system become to the use of alcohol 
that he seldom exhibited any signs of intoxication. 
The only time that I ever saw him intoxicated was 
upon one occasion when he drank a quantity of heer 
late in the evening, after having already taken a 
large quantum of spirits. He gradually got lower in 
the social scale, and went to live with a woman, the 
widow and formerly the mistress of a brewer who 
himself died of delirium tremens; he had nearly 
exhausted his means, and moved with this woman 
into a wretchedly low neighbourhood. The last 
time that I saw him he was stealing home through 
some back streets with two bottles of brandy in his 
pockets, and shortly afterwards I heard that he was 
labouring under a severe attack of delirium tremens, 
but whether he succumbed or survived I was never 
able to learn. 

This gentleman was a striking instance of the vast 
difference there is between intemperance and intoxi- 
cation, for he was, whilst his means lasted, very- 
particular as to his personal appearance, and even 
while he was daily taking the enormous quantity of 
spirits I have mentioned above, no one unacquainted 
with his habits would have taken him for one ad- 
dicted to drink. 

Dr. Powell* mentions the instance of a female in a 
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respectable situatioii in life who had heen placed 
eight several times in a madhouse in the course of 
five years to restrain her j5x3m this acquired habit, 
yet so strong were her determinations that he has seen 
her in a state of drunkenness within twenty-four 
hours of her liberation. 

A short time ago the son of a baronet became 
addicted to drinking which produced anamethysis, 
and this after long indulgence produced in turn an 
attack of delirium tremens. Whilst suffering froiR the 
attack he was placed in a private lunatic asylum; he 
recovered and was discharged, and at his own request 
was allowed to remain at the house of one of the 
attendants, close to the asylum, where he could be 
under some supervision. There he lived happily for 
some considerable time, abstaining entirely, and 
amusing himself with rural pursuits, shooting, 
fishing and hunting. Tiring at last of the monotony of 
this mode of life, he leffc, and shortly afterwards the 
inf emal thirst for drink, which had been all the time 
lying dormant but not quenched, was awakened by 
slight indulgence, and he soon drank again as hard 
as ever. Fearing another attack of delirium tremens 
he went to the asylum, but was refused admittance, 
as the law does not provide for the admission of 
dronkards unless temporarily insane. He beseeched 
to be allowed to enter the asylum, saying that he 
had lost all control over his appetite for stimulants, 
but the principal, having no legal power to admit 
him, was compelled to refiise his request most 
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reluctantly. Thereupon he went to a neighbouring 
tavern, spent the evening in drinking hard, and 
upon the closing of the inn, he mounted his horse, 
and rode furiously along the road. The keeper of 
the toll-gate hearing him coming shouted to him, 
asking him where he was riding to ; his answer was, 
" to Hell ! " At that moment his horse crashed 
against the gate, and throwing him off broke his 
neck instantly ! 

Dr. Christison gives the following case * : "A 
man of thirty-two, a settler in one of our colonies, 
fell rather suddenly into ungovernable intemperance. 
Matters became so bad that no consideration could 
check him ; he had been known to ride twenty miles 
for no other object than the means of indulging his 
passion. At last he was sent home with his passage 
and other charges paid, as he could not be trusted 
with money. On the voyage of two months he ran 
up an account of £50 with the ship's steward for 
spirituous liquors ; and during all the time was said 
to l^ave been scarcely ever sober. Landing at an 
English seaport, he raised there a sum of £40, 
which disappeared within fourteen days in a course 
of iminterrupted intoxication. He was then brought 
to Edinburgh, where he pursued the same career. A 
relative now stepped forward to save him, and I was 
consulted by this gentleman, along with a medical 



* " On some of the Medico-legal relations of the liabit of 
Intemperanoe," p. 15. 
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friend, as to the possibility of coercion. We were 
assured that his life had been an almost continuous 
course of drinking and drunkenness for months, during 
which he had never been seen quite sober ; but at 
the same time that he had never exhibited delirium 
tremens, or, in short, any other mental disturbance ex- 
cept the simplest symptoms of ordinary intoxication. 
Therefore, although satisfied of the necessity for 
restraint, we hesitated to grant a certificate for con- 
finement as a dunatic, unless the relative should 
obtain an opinion of counsel that such a course was 
legal ; and we recommended that the unhappy 
gentleman should be pressed to go into voluntary 
seclusion in charge of some competent guardian, but 
with fi-eedom to stay or go as he chose. This he 
consented to do, and in a remote part of the country 
where no spirits could be had, his general health, 
previously much dilapidated, was soon completely 
re-established. But his incessant importunity and 
pretexts for an allowance of strong drink wore out 
the endurance even of his experienced protector, so 
that it became necessary to let him leave the 
establishment. On the very first day of his journey 
he got extremely drunk ; he kept up this state the 
whole way, and for ten days after his arrival he was 
never sober, but still without any other discoverable 
affliction of the mind than simple intoxication. 
Being again consulted with a medical friend we 
this time visited him, and found him in bed in his 
hotel, at eleven o'clock, simply very drunk indeed. 
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He had gone to bed drunk tlie evening before, at 
four in the morning be rang for more spirits. He 
bad swallowed six glasses of strong wbisky between 
tbat bour and my visit; and sucb I was assured bad 
been bis daily course. My medical friend and I 
resolved to grant a certificate of insanity, but witb 
tbe explanation tbat bis mental alienation consisted, 
in a very aggravated form, of tbe insane propensity 
to drink, producing so continuous an intoxication 
tbat for a long time be bad never been positively 
sober. Tbe law authorities were satisfied, a warrant 
for confinement in a lunatic asylum was granted, 
and tbere, as formerly, in a few days tbe gentleman 
was well. After only tbree months of confinement 
be claimed bis discbarge as cured, and at his request 
a consultation of four physicians was held upon his 
case, of whom I was one. I was much surprised to 
see on this occasion a handsome, vigorous, healtby- 
Kke young man, without any appearance of bis 
physical constitution having been injured, and 
mentally wrong only in so far that be would not 
allow be had ever been guilty of great intemperance, 
denied tbe truth of our information on tbat bead, 
of which, however, tbere could be no doubt, and was 
pertinacious in claiming his discharge, and quite 
confident of his power of forbearance from drink. 
It was of course impossible under tbe existing law 
to detain him any longer in an asylum against his 
win, and it was in vain tbat his four physicians 
agreed in assuring bim that no stable cure of such 
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a case as his was ever accomplislied in three 
months. 

" We at last obtained his assent to the compromise 
that he should continue in the asylum and visit his 
friends in the neighbourhood occasionally until his 
physician should thus be satisfied that he might be 
trusted. Within a week he claimed the trial. The 
very first day of liberty ended in a fit of intoxication. 
After six months' treatment in the asylum, he went 
to reside in a part of the country where he was not 
duly controlled. His craving returned there in its 
usual ungovernable shape ; at last delirium tremens 
set in, and he died about two years after quitting the 
asylum." 

I could bring forward hundreds of other instances 
of continuous drunkenness, but those I have men- 
tioned are sufficient, as the disease is one we meet 
with daily too offcen, and is the cause of many broken 
hearts and broken-up homes. 

The quantity of stimulants which persons afflicted 
with this craving will consume is almost incredible. 

Dr. Farr mentioned, in his evidence before a Par- 
liamentary Committee, in 1834, that he was ac- 
quainted with a gin drinker who was in the habit 
of imbibing seventy-two of the usual drams of spirits 
at one sitting ; another took from half to a whole 
gallon of gin and brandy in a day. 

Dr. Most* gives the case of a man in his seven- 

* Annaal Beport of Glasgow Lunatic Asjlum, 1 842, p. 25. 
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tieth year, who, for twenty years preceding his death, 
had drunk daily upwards of a quart of rum, or nearly 
forty hogsheads in alL 

BoUcher* mentions an inmate of the workhouse of 
Hanover who had been in the habit of taking from 
half a gallon to nearly a gallon of spirits almost every 
day. 

Professor Chomelf cites the instance of a patient 
thirty-four years of age, who had consulted M. Cal- 
lerier, and who ha4 been in the daily custom of 
gorging himself with the enormous quantity of fifteen 
bottles of wine and four of brandy. 

I have, in the course of my practice, met several 
men, and even females, who were in the habit of 
drinking jfrom one to four quarts of spirits per diem. 
I saw a publican only a few weeks ago, a young man, 
who told me that he had then, only mid-day, drank 
twenty-seven glasses of unsweetened gin, yet, to all 
appearance, he was sober. I may add that he is 
since dead from a pulmonary affection. 

Let us now proceed to consider the periodical 
form of this disease. This may exist as a congenital 
or hereditary disease, but in general it is preceded 
by a course of continuous drunkenness, and differs 
but little from it, except that there are intermissions, 
occasioned either by absolute bodily illness, which 



* Encyk der gesammt med. and chir. praxis, b. ii. p. 763. 
t Gescliichte der Maasigkeits Gesellschaften. Hanover, 
1841, p. 314. 
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prevents the contmuance in excessive drinking, or 
by attempts upon the part of the victim to give up 
the habits which have enchained him. In these 
cases, the nervous system has become so diseased, 
aad so susceptible to the reaction from even a W 
small quantity of alcoholic stimulants, that the 
suffering entailed by the least indulgence is so ex- 
cessive and unbearable, that the sufferer is led, 
against his own will and conviction, to have recourse 
again to that which, although it causes all his suf- 
ferings, will alone alleviate them. 

Many periodical methomaniacs abstain entirely in 
the intervals between the attacks, and with those 
who take a small daily quantity of stimulant it ap- 
pears to act as a cumulative poison, and before the 
victim is aware of it he finds himself plunged into 
the vortex of drunkenness. 

These accesses of drinking may be brought on by a 
variety of causes ; any unusual nervous excitement, 
pleasurable or the reverse, or, in short, anything which 
will induce the sufferer to have recourse to stimulants, 
will inevitably bring on an attack. Notably amongst 
these is a horrible feeling of mental depression and 
incapacity, accompanied with faintness and a general 
feeling of malaise, which often lasts for days, the 
poor victim struggling the while against temptation 
with the vision of the fatal cup ever before him, and 
the horrible knowledge that it alone will afford him 
at least a temporary respite from his unbearable sen- 
sations. With congenital and hereditary metho- 
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maniacs these feelings are the general cause of their 
outbreaks. Hartley Coleridge, who was himself 
afflicted with this disease, most touchingly described 
these dreadful sensations: — 

" Something has my heart to say, 
Something on my breast does weigh. 
That when I wonld fall fain be gay. 

Still pulls me back. 

" Something eyil does this load 
Most assuredly forebode, 
So my experience sadly showed, 

Too well I know. 

" Sometimes, as if with mocking guile. 
The pain departs a little while. 
Then I can dance, and sing, and smile, 

"With merry glee. 

" But soon, too soon, it comes again — 
The sulky, stifling, leaden pain. 
As a black cloud is big with rain. 

Is big with woe. 

" All I ask is but to know 
The depth and natur^ of the woe ; 
I hope not for a wind to blow 

The cloud away. 

'* I hear an inarticulate sound. 
Wherein no iaxhdi sense is found. 
But sorrow, sorrow, without bound 

Of when or where." 

These peculiarly dreadftd sensations, a mixed 
bodily and mental suflering, I believe to be peculiar 
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to the periodical drunkard. Let no one Hastily 
blame another because he has fallen and given way 
to drink; the wearying, carking agony he has 
suffered and the temptation that he may have 
numfoUy withstood before ultimately giving way, 
can be known only to him and to his Grod. 

In these cases, when once the resolution has given 
way, the sufferer is disgusted with himself for his 
want of control over his will, and drinks more 
deeply to drown his disgust; his whole nature 
appears changed, and now his sole aim is to obtain 
more drink — ^the most devilish ingenuity and cunning 
are frequently shown to gain this end. Money and 
drink will be hidden, and as the victim loses his self- 
respect he will frequently stoop to dishonourable 
means to gratify his craving. He shuns respectable 
society and all family ties, leaving his home as soon 
as the outer world is astir ; and he becomes negligent 
of his personal appearance. The man who is scru- 
pulously clean and tidy in person is, during these 
attacks, dirty and slovenly; his hands become 
swelled, his nails brittle, his face puffed and bloated, 
his eyes bloodshot, and his hair harsh and stiff; his 
body gives off a peculiarly offensive smell, he eats 
nothing or next to nothing, loathing the very sight 
or smell of food ; he affects the lowest company, 
feeling himseK to be degraded, and thus he keeps 
on for many days. The awful sleeplessness which 
accompanies these attacks prompts him to secrete 
spirits, that he may drink in the night, knowing 
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that without them his sufferings will be unbearable. 
He frequently wanders aimlessly away from home, 
until after many days of excessive drinking he is 
troubled at first with retching in the morning, and 
at last with utter inability of the stomach to retain 
anything either solid or fluid. Then sets in a period 
of most intense suffering ; he is obliged to keep his 
bed, he is unable to grasp anything without excessive 
trembling ; should he sit up in bed he is seized with 
vertigo, and is compelled to lie down again. Now 
his misdeeds pass in dreadful array through his 
disordered mind, he is filled with remorse, and an 
ever-present fear of death, believing himseK to be 
forsaken both by God and man. Should he doze, 
a low muttering delirium continuaUy harasses him; 
he is terrified with hallucinatioi; of sight ani 
sound frequently of the most horrible and ghastly 
character. The night appears to last for weeks,* 
and the day brings no relief; and when after days 
and nights of sleepless misery, with horrors known 
only to the drunkard, he at last falls asleep only to 
be tormented with the most horrible and disgusting 
dreams. As these decrease and sound sleep ensues, 
his appetite gradually returns, and he slowly becomes 
convalescent, though it is many days before his 
stomach and brain resume their proper functions. 



* This apparent prolongatioa of time, De Quincey tells us, 
is also caused by opium — ** Confessions of an Opium 
Eater." 
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Still the same susceptibility to the reaction from 
alcoholic stimulants remains, and a like course of 
suffering will again ensue upon the slightest in- 
dulgence, the victim having no power of control 
over his wilL The bound once passed, he is com- 
pelled to drink against his wilL 

Hartley Coleridge was an example, to a certain 
extent, of this diseased state, and doubtless the 
tendency to nervous prostration which drove his 
father to have recourse to opium was inherited by 
him and impelled him to the use of alcohoL* His 
brother says of him : — 

"He never deliberately sought relief in wine, 
yet he was a welcome guest in all societies, and when 
surprised by consequences against which he was not 
sXiently'on Jguard, L shrunk frora tt.e re- 
proaches, and yet more from the uncomplaimng 
forgiveness, of his friends. This led to a habit of 
wandering and concealment which returned upon 
him at uncertain intervals, during the middle portion 
of his life exposing himself to many hardships, if 
not dangers, and his friends to sore anxiety.f His 
purposeless wanderings had been sometimes pursued 
till he lost the power of return. Guided forward by 
feelings the nature and intensity of which may 
rather be guessed than known, he seemed to fly 
from the sight of his own home and the presence 

♦ " Life of Hartley Coleridge," kxxix. 
t Ibid. oxxiiL 
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of friends, whose very love was a constraint, till he 
was found by his anxious host perhaps in some 
remote vale." 

This tendency to wander is very characteristic of 
the disease. I have known a gentleman in one of 
these attacks — ^unable to sleep, or to procure spirits 
that would induce sleep — to rise at midnight, 
and walk all night in most inclement weather, in 
company with poHcemen, night watchmen, or tramps, 
until the opening of the publichouses in the morning 
enabled him to procure stimulants ; then he would 
doze away the greater part of the day in a taproom, 
and repeat the same wanderings night after night. 

Dr. Forbes Winslow cites the following case*: 
" A patient of my own had attacks of this nature 
once in two or three months. During the interval 
he was steady, cheerful, industrious, happy, joyous, 
and apparently a religious, moral and sane man. 
Without exhibiting any of the precursory symptoms 
referred to, he would vanish from home. Where he 
went none of his family knew. After an absence 
of some days, occasionally a few weeks, a letter 
would arrive intimating where he was. He has 
often described to me his feelings. Up to a certain 
day and hour he was perfect master of himself. 
Whilst following his occupation he would be in- 
stantaneously seized by a motiveless and irresistible 
desire to run away to some distant place. Almost 

* " Uncontrollable Dmnkenness/' 40. 
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unconsciously he travelled to a country town or 
village many miles distant from his own residence. 
He then took lodgings, in a publichouse or hotel, 
and flying to stimulants he was generally in a state 
of frightful inebriety during the whole of the time. 
After the lapse of some days, but often of weeks, 
his reason and consciousness were suddenly restored, 
and then, realising his sad state, he sat down and 
wrote to some member of his fanuly, saying where 
he was and begging them to come immediately 
to him." 

This tendency to wander, in all cases that I have 
met with, occurred aftex the patient had given way 
to drinking, and I cannot help thinking that if the 
whole truth were discovered about the foregoing case 
it would be found that the wanderer had given way 
before leaving home, and, knowing his inability to 
withstand temptation when once he had given way, 
his dislike to be seen, by those who loved him, in 
the state to which he knew he must come, impelled 
hiTn to leave his home. 

Periodical methomania is frequently accompanied 
with a kind of erotomania ; men who in their sober 
intervals are moral and even religious will, when 
these drinking fits come on, pass the whole of their 
time between the pubhchouse and the brothel. The 
retrospect of this sin of course adds poignancy to 
their mental agonies when recovering. 

The moral obhquity noticeable in the continuous 
drunkard becomes even more marked in the periodical. 
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When taxed with drinking at the beginning of an 
outbreak he will unhesitatingly deny it, probably con- 
firming his lie with an oath, and, should he be de- 
prived of funds with a view of checking his drunken 
propensities, he will pawn or sell anything within his 
reach — borrow, without the probability of repaying — 
or even steal, could he procure drink in no other way. 
I have known a gentleman in one of these fits not 
only to part with his clothes, watch, and jewellery, 
but even to sell his false teeth for the value of the 
gold plate upon which they were fixed. "Women 
afflicted in this way have been known to sacrifice 
their virtue in order to procure the means of satisfy- 
ing their craving for drL. 

The following may be taken as a typical case of 
periodical drunkenness :— 

F. T., fifty-five years of age, widow, fair complexion, 
nervous temperament, and spare habit ; bom of 
temperate parents ; gradually indulged in stimulants 
until, thirteen years ago, attacks of periodical drunk- 
enness began. She seldom abstains for more than a 
month or five weeks, and sometimes her attacks are 
much oftener, one debauch frequently running into 
another. During her aoher intervalB she is cleanly, 
lady-like, industrious, and truthful, but the moment 
that a glass of spirits has passed her lips she becomes 
exactly the reverse ; denies, with oaths, that she has 
tasted anything, at the same time, perhaps, clutching 
a bottle of gin under her pillow. The drunken fit 
with her generally lasts &om one week to a fortnight. 
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or even longer, and is then only ended by absolute 
inability of the stomach to retain the irritating poison 
any longer. She suffers from hallucinations and sleep- 
lessness, frequently wandering abroad in the night 
from inability to sleep. She becomes horribly dirty in 
her person, neglecting cleanliness even in the ordinary 
calls of nature. NaJburally truthful, she becomes, in 
these accesses of drunkenness, deceitful to a degree, 
hiding spirits and money with deyilish cunning. 
Nothing in the way of intoxicating drink comes 
amiss to her — ^beer, wine, or spirits. Once, when 
locked into her bedroom to prevent her indulging, 
she forced the lock off the door, and when a padlock 
was substituted she let down a bottle from her win- 
dow with a string, and dropped money to some 
children wherewith to procure her spirits. This 
lady had an attack of this sort when her only child 
was dangerously ill of a malignant disease; the 
diseased appetite for alcohol proved stronger than a 
mother's love, and she left hiTn alone to shift for 
himseK, whilst she indulged in drinking to intoxi- 
cation. Even her dying husband was left alone to 
languish in want, and she was lying incapably 
drunk when he was on his death-bed. When living 
in a country place, she would walk several miles, in 
all weathers, in order to procure drink, and when 
this supply was stopped, she would walk a much 
longer distance to a railway station, and there take 
train to a town where spirits were procurable. The 
quantity she would consume in one of these attacks 
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was almost beyond belief. On one day, besides beer, 
&c., she drank three bottles of whisky ; the next 
day one of brandy and one of whisky, and again the 
same quantity the next day; and she has been 
known to consume a whole bottle of whisky between 
six o'clock in the evening and eleven o'clock at 
night. 

This lady, when sober, is agreeable in her manners, 
and is a person of great talent and considerable at- 
tainments. She has been under my care for about 
eight months, and I begin to have hopes of her cure, 
as she has not had an attack for considerably more 
than four months. 

There is another form of periodical drink-craving 
in females who have never gone through a course <jf 
intemperance as a vice ; this is either connected with 
their catamenial periods or with the time of quick- 
ening with child. I have had a young lady under 
my care who, for many years past, has had attacks 
of methomania coincident with her monthly periods. 
During these attacks she would, for the most part, 
remain in bed, drinking the whole time, secreting 
Uquor with the cunning generally evinced in these 
cases. I am happy to be able to add that she is 
now thoroughly and radically cured. In her case, 
which was undoubtedly hereditary, every attack was 
preceded by afeehng of languor, malaise, and mental 
depression, which impeUed her to'resort to stimulants 
for relief; but with some afficted in like maimer 
this feeling does not occur, but, in place of it, great 
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sexual excitement, occasionally amounting to nym- 
phomania. 

Salvatori says:* "In drunken or oinomaniacal 
females the menstrual flux is inordinate and exces- 
sive, or amennorrhoea is observed. Sometimes I have 
seen the furor hih^di imited to furor uterinus, 
so that in place of melancholy, which usually pre- 
cedes accesses of intoxication in men, nymphomania 
occurred ; in such the accesses observed the cata- 
menial period." 

A lady, the wife of a friend of mine, has, when 
quickening with each of her children — and she has 
had a large family — been afilicted with this craving 
for stimulants to a dreadful extent, insomuch that 
she has several times broken up his home, pawning 
and selling everything she could lay her hands on in 
order to procure intoxicants. She has now ceased 
child-bearing, and is a perfectly sober, discreet, and 
temperate lady. 

The anamethysis, or craving for intoxicating drinks, 
when the nervous system has become thoroughly 
diseased, probably transcends in intensity any temp- 
tation to which human beings are liable, and the 
wiU is utterly unable to withstand against it. 

Dr. Eush records the declaration of a rum drinker 
in Philadelphia. When strongly urged to relinquish 
his habits, he said, " Were a keg of rum in one comer 

« ** Medical Critic and Psychological Journal," p. 490, 
July, 1862. 
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of the room, and a cannon constantly discliargmg 
balls between me and it, I could not refrain from 
passing before that cannon to get at the rum." 

A few years ago* a tippler was put into a poorhouse 
in a populous town in New England. Within a few 
days he had devised various expedients to procure 
rum, but fiailed. At length, however, he hit upon 
one which was successful. He went into the wood- 
yard of the establishment, placed one hand upon 
the block, and, with an axe in the other, struck it 
off at a single blow ! With the stump raised and 
streaming he ran into the house and cried, " Get some 
rum ! Get some rum! My hand is off!" In the 
confusion and bustle of the occasion, a bowl of rum 
was brought, into which he plunged the bleeding 
member of his body ; then raising the bowl to his 
mouth, drank freely, and exultingly exclaimed, 
" Now I am satisfied ! " A lady methomaniac, having 
no other means of purchasing stimulants, had 
nearly all her teeth extracted, and sold them for 
the purpose of gratifying her craving for intoxicants. 
This case is mentioned by Dr. Forbes Winslow, who 
also gives the following : t " A gentleman of very 
amiable disposition, and justly popular, contracted 
habits of intemperance ; his friends argued, implored, 
remonstrated ; at last he put an end to all impor- 
timity in this manner — ^to a friend who was ad- 

• ** Essays on Inebriate Asylums," by Dr. Woodward, p. 6. 
t Op. dt. pp. 34, 35. 
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dressing him in the following strain : * Dear 



your family are in the utmost distress on account of 
this unfortunate habit ; they perceive that business 
is neglected ; your moral influence is gone ; your 
health is ruined ; and, depend upon it, the coats of 
your stomach wiU soon give way, and then a change 
will come too late.' The poor victim, deeply con- 
vinced of the hopelessness of his case, replied thus : 
* My good friend, your remarks are just ; they are, 
indeed, too true ; but I can no longer resist tempta- 
tion. If a bottle of brandy stood at one hand, and 
the pit of hell yawned at the other, and if I were 
convinced I would be pushed in as sure as I took 
one glass, I could not refrain ! You are very kind ; 
I ought to be grateful for so many kind, good friends, 
but you may spare yourselves the trouble of trying 
to reform me — the thing is impossible.' " 

In these cases nothing that will intoxicate comes 
amiss — ^Uqueurs, absinthe, opium, haschish, chloric 
and sulphuric ether, perfumes, and any medicinal 
tinctures which contain alcohol. / 

Sufferers from this craving, even ladies, have been 
known to drink pure spirits of wine, when unable to 
obtain ordinary intoxicants. I knew an instance in 
America of a man connected with the museum at- 
tached to a hospital, who, when one of his drinking 
fits was upon him, and when unable to obtain any- 
* thing else, would drink the alcohol from the bottles 
containing human pathological specimens, and I can 
readily believe the old story of "Tapping the 
Admiral " to be perfectly tiua. 
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It will not 1)6 out of place here to aUude to a few 
of the long array of diseases caused by indulgence 
in alcoholic stimulants. Ulcers, palsy, diabetes, 
Blight's disease, Tabes mesenterica, dyspepsia, 
dropsy, jaundice, gout, various chronic affections 
of the liver, apoplexy, epilepsy, hysteria, convul- 
sions, hypochondriasis, impotence, melancholia, sof- 
tening of the brain, and insanity, are but a tithe of 
the diseases traceable directly to this cause ; and I 
may say, with Salvatori,* " If I wished to describe 
all the consequences of this disease, I should require 
to write an Iliad, yet there are some drunkards who, 
except into drunkenness, almost never fall into any 
other disease." Dr. Huss is of opinion that there are 
more suicides from the melanchoHa produced by drink, 
especially amongst the lower orders, than from that 
arising from any other cause. I can, from my own 
experience, bear testimony to the truth of this 
statement. 

Spirit-drinking, if continued, almost inevitably 
produces disease of the liver. The late Dr. Darwin 
remarks : t " The ancient story of Prometheus, who 
concealed in his bosom the fire he had stolen, and 
afterwards had a vulture perpetually gnawing his 
liver, affords so apt an allegory for the effects of 
drinking spirituous liquors that one should be in- 
duced to think that the art of distillation, as well as 
some other chemical processes (such as calcining 

* Op. cit. p. 490. t " Botanic Garden," note Vitis, p. 120. 
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gold) had been known in times of great antiquity, 
and lost again. The swallowing of drams cannot be 
better represented in a hieroglyphical language 
than by taking fire into one's bosom, and certain it 
is that the general effect of drinking fermented or 
spirituous liquors is an inflamed, schirrous, or para- 
lytic liver, with its various critical or consequential 
diseases, as leprous eruptions on the face, gout, 
dropsy, epilepsy, and insanity." Besides the diseases 
mentioned above, and many more directly trace- 
able to excessive drinking, there is a peculiarly 
distressing group of symptoms described by Drs. 
Huss and Marcet under the name of " Chronic Alco- 
holism." This name. Dr. Huss says,* " applies to 
the collective symptoms of a disordered condition of 
the mental, motor, and sensory functions of the ner- 
vous system, these symptoms assuming a chronic 
form, and without their being immediately connected 
with any of those (organic) modifications of the 
central or peripheric portions of the nervous system, 
which may be detected during life or discovered after 
death by ocular inspection ; such symptoms, more- 
over, aflecting individuals who have persisted for a 
considerable length of time in the abuse of alcoholic 
liquors." These symptoms are, principally, giddi- 
ness and headache, trembling, inability to sleep, 
hallucinations of sight, as of ropes dangling before 
the eyes, insects, &c. ; and of taste, smell, and hear- 

♦ "On Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication," p. 116. 
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ing, weakness, singing in the ears, formication, and 
difficulty of breathing. Delirium tremens, or acute 
alcoholism, was formerly supposed to occur generally 
from the sudden stoppage of the sufferer's supply of 
intoxicating drink. This idea is now proved to be 
entirely erroneous, the voluntary abstinence from the 
accustomed potations being, in many instances, the 
result of a revulsion of feeling, and is, in fact, one of 
the earliest symptoms of the disease. 

I believe that the widespread belief that delirium 
tremens was generally caused by a too sudden 
withdrawal of the accustomed stimulus has done 
incalculable injury, by making many continue their 
drinking habits, when wishing to reform, from fear 
of an attack of this horrible complaint. 

The symptoms of delirium tremens are complete 
sleeplessness ; if short snatches are obtained they are 
disturbed by horrible dreams and visions, and even 
when awake, in broad daylight, the patient is terri- 
fied with disgusting and horrifying hallucinations of 
rats^ snakes, monsters, and armed men ; more rarely 
he hears voices upbraiding and denouncing him, and 
complains of disgusting smells. His delirium is of 
a busy character ; he imagines strangers to be pre- 
sent, and is constantly suspicious, believing that 
every one has designs against him. 

Chronic alcoholism, which may have lasted for 
months, often changes to this disease, the change 
being marked by distinct visual hallucinations when 
the sufferer is awake. The first day or two the 
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patient suffers from extraordinary depression, slow 
feeble pulse, great mental anxiety, cold extremities, 
and profuse sweat ; the delusions he can often banish 
for a time by a strong mental effort. During this 
time his appetite is entirely gone, his speech becomes 
incoherent, and his manner wildly excitable ; he 
exhibits causeless anger, and frequently great cowar- 
dice and inexpressible terror, pointing to imaginary 
horrible shapes, which he seeks to push aside or 
attack. He talks without intermission, though 
always in a rambling disconnected manner; his 
pulse is now quick — 130 to 140 in a minute. 
These symptoms are often accompanied by muscular 
tremor, which has given the name to the disease, 
but this is not always present. The tongue is gene- 
rally very tremulous, and is protruded with a violent 
jerk. The eyes are in constant movement, the 
pupils usually, but not always, dilated, the temporal 
and carotid arteries throb violently ; sometimes the 
face is flushed, but as often deadly pale. The tongue 
is generally thickly coated with a creamy yellow fur, 
but is sometimes clean, red, brown, or cracked. 

The sweating due to the muscular movements still 
continues. 

After a sleep of some hours' duration the patient 
generally awakens much better, but sometimes 
awakens, even after several hours' sleep, as delirious 
as ever and completely prostrated. Instead of sleep, 
the delirium may be succeeded by a comatose condi- 
tion, with muttering delihum, and the eyes staring and 
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fixed; the restless movements increase, the patient 
picking the bed-clothes, or a profound stertorous 
coma ensues, followed by violent convulsions and 
death. In some cases the sufferer collapses in the 
midst of violent excitement and delirium, the pulse 
becomes hurried and thready, the features pinched 
and ghastly, and death ensues in a few minutes or 
eveij seconds. 

Acute mania from drink, accompanied with a 
tendency to homicide, generally if not always occurs 
in persons having an hereditary taint of insanity — 
in these cases the patient is not so tremulous as in 
delirium tremens, and the pulse and expression of 
the countenance are very different. 

In acute melancholia from drink there is generallj^ 
a marked tendency to suicide, and the symptoms are 
not relieved by sound sleep, as is generally the case 
in delirium tremens. 

But, even should the inebriate escape all these 
complaints, his excesses will inevitably leave behind 
them an irritability and weakness of the nervous 
system which will pervade and embitter the re- 
mainder of his life, taking away his relish for all 
enjoyment, and rendering his very existence a burden 
grievous to be borne. 

There is one very remarkable effect of excessive 
drinking which, to give the devil his due, should be 
mentioned here, and that is its tendency to prevent 
the development of tubercular disease in persons 
hereditarily disposed to phthisis. Magnus Huss 
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says : * "It is seldom we find pulmonary phthisis in 
the drunkard, but we frequently meet with what we 
term obsolete tubercles, which indicate that tuber- 
cular disease has at one. time been in progress, but 
has been subsequently checked." It is true that 
such appearances are often met with in the lungs of 
temperate people, but the result of the examination 
of the bodies of many drunkards has convinced me 
that the excessive use of alcohol has the power of 
preventing the development of tubercle. The late 
Theodore Parker, of Massachusetts, a year or two 
before his lamented death, when already suffering 
from the tubercular disease which terminated his 
existence, wrote for a friend " the consumptive 
liistory" of his family from 1634, when his stalwart 
English ancestor settled in New England. The son 
of that ancestor built a house, in 1664, on the slope 
of a hill which terminated in a great fresh meadow 
of spongy peat which was always wet, aU the year 
through, and from which fogs could be seen gather- 
ing towards night of a clear day. In the third 
generation of his family occupying this house, con- 
sumption was developed, and carried off eight 
children out of eleven, between the ages of sixteen 
and nineteen. From that time consumption was 
rife in the family, and even carried off the children 
of those parents who had removed from the family 
seat into healthier localities. One of the daughters, 

• " Chronic AlchoHsm," p. 13. 
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who married a man of great stature and strength, 
became the mother of four sons. Three of these, 
although living in a healthy place, died of phthisis 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-five. But 
the fourth son, who became intemperate and drank 
New England rum to excess, did riot die of the 
disease, but was fifty-five years old when the account 
was written, and did not then show any tendency to 
consumption. To these facts Mr. Parker adds the 
following; he says : * "I know a consumptive family, 
living in a situation like that I have mentioned 
for perhaps the same length of time, who had four 
sons. Two of them were often drunk, and always 
intemperate, one of them as long as I can remember ; 
both consumptive in early life, but now both hearty 
men from sixty to seventy. The two others were 
temperate, one drinking moderately, the other but 
occasionally. They both died of consumption, the 
eldest not over forty-five. Another consumptive 
family, in such a situation as has been already 
described, had many sons, and several daughters. 
The daughters were all temperate, married, settled 
elsewhere, had children, died of consumption, be- 
queathing it also to their progeny. But five of the 
sons, whom I knew, were drunkards — some of the 
extremest description : they all had the consumptive 
build, and in early life showed symptoms of the 

* " Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker/' toI. ii. 
p, 513. 
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disease, but none of them died of it ; some of them 
are still burning in rum ! There was one brother 
temperate, a farmer, living in the healthiest situation; 
but I was told he died some years ago of con- 
sumption." 

Theodore Parker died himself of phthisis in his 
fiftieth year, and the inference which he drew from 
these family histories was that " Intemperate habits 
(when the man drinks a pure though coarse and 
fiery liquor like New England rum) tend to check 
the consumptive tendency, though the drunkard, 
who himself escapes the consequences, may transmit 
the fatal seed to his children." 

These facts have great interest ; still surely a short 
and sober life is preferable to one prolonged by 
intemperance, knowing as we do that no drunkard 
shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

When drunkards do fall victims to phthisis it is 
generally in that rapid form of the disease commonly 
known as galloping consumption. 
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Imprisonment of drunkards — Folly of imprisonment — Treat- 
ment of drunkards — Tartar emetic — Total Abstinence 
Societies — Erroneous ideas upon inebriety — Treatment 
of insanity — Abstinence alone not curative — Errors of 
physicians — Intemperance is a disease — American In- 
ebriate Asylums — Curability of intemperance — Sufferings 
of the inebriate — John Vine Hall — Methomania — 
Intended Asylum — Directions to patients — Cases cured 
by the Author — Address to the Reader. 

Having briefly looked at the causes and nature of 
the disease of intemperance, I will now proceed to 
consider its treatment. In our own country this 
is highly unsatisfactory ; the only treatment the 
law provides is imprisonment — ^meted out alike to 
the vicious and to those suffering from disease. That 
imprisonment has not the effect of reforming or 
curing inebriates may be proved by the following 
extracts from the "Eetums of constables of boroughs 
and of head constables in England and "Wales, in 
regard to habitual drunkards." 

In Leeds : " One woman was convicted seventy- 
seven times." In Monmouth, the constable makes 
the following statement: " I have had nearly thirty 
years' experience in police duties, and a great number 
of persons charged with drunkenness have passed 
under my notice^ and I find that habitual drunkards, 
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on being released from custody, prison, or on pay- 
ment of a fine before justices in petty sessions, 
invariably resort to the publichouse, and commence' 
drinking afresk" 

In Eochdale : " Drunkards are going to jail by 
hundreds weekly, and I question if such incarceration 
destroys, or even weakens, the love of strong drink, 
however long the term of imprisonment. The first 
place visited by discharged prisoners is the dram- 
shop." 

In Tunbridge Wells : " One person has been 
convicted about thirty times." 

In Truro : "One person has been convicted thirty- 
three times for drunkenness and assaulting the 
police ; has had nineteen Christmas dinners in the 
county prison, and has served upwards of eleven 
years in prison — all for drunken and riotous 
conduct." 

In Arbroath : " We have seven persons here who 
are never more than four or five days out of prison 
at a time, through committing breaches of the peace 
while drunk." 

In Glasgow: " 19,968 persons were brought to the 
police office and discharged when sober. Many of 
the persons indicated under the above numbers may 
have been taken to the police ofl&ce twenty or more 
times in the course of a year." 

In Whitby : " Some have been committed as many 
as ten times for drunkenness." 

In Liverpool, the chaplain of the borough jail 
said : " Few have seen more than 1 \iaM^ ^'^^a.^ "^ss^ i 
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constantly witness, of tie hopelessness of olxiinary 
methods to refonn an old drunkard. I have only 
this morning conversed with two women, both under 
forty years of age, who have been imprisoned, one 
fifty-seven and the other forty-three times, for being 
drunk and disorderly. One of these has suffered 
twelve months* imprisonment as an incorrigible, the 
other one five years in penal servitude; a third, who 
has been here thirty-four times, was committed on 
six consecutive Mondays for drunkenness." 

In Devizes, the chaplain says : " The present 
system of sending drunkards to prison for seven 
days is useless in either point of view. It is no 
punishment to those who are accustomed to it, and 
the time is not sufficient for reformation." 

In Chester Castle, the chaplain says : " I have 
been eighteen years a prison chaplain, and during 
that time have known very many habitual drunkards, 
who should have found an asylum elsewhere than 
in a jail, and to whom a judicious and less disgrace- 
ful restraint would have been a blessing." 

These facts prove the, entire inadequacy of im- 
prisonment in effecting a cure for drunkenness, and 
we should find, upon examination, that a very large 
proportion of these incarcerated wretches were 
afflicted with hereditary taint, and gave way to 
excessive drinking because their progenitors did so 
before they came into the world. 

Physically, aU sins entail their own punishment, 

and surely the melancholy spectacle of the parental 

sins heiag visited upon the children should 
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sufl&ce, without our adding to the punishment nature 
has inflicted for the infringement upon her laws by 
shutting the poor sufferer in a felon's cell, where he 
is almost certain to be contaminated and dragged 
into crime. 

Imprisonment for drunkenness is not only utterly 
useless as a means of prevention or cure, but is a 
disgrace to modem civilisation. 

In prisons young inebriates and hardened viUains 
are thrown indiscriminately together ; there is no 
distinction made between the sensitive female, whose 
misfortune it is to inherit an extreme susceptibility 
to the action of alcohol, and the shameless prostitute 
or professional shoplifter. 

Prisons are too often the nurseries of crime, and 
it is within their precincts that very many young 
inebriates are taught to become thieves and burglars. 
An American writer says on this head : " It is a 
lamentable and humiliating fact, which ought to be 
published upon the housetop, and heralded through- 
out the length and breadth of the land with a 
trumpet voice, that at the pubHc cost our authorities 
are inadvertently educating, drilling and training 
our inebriate population to recruit the grand army 
of thieves, burglars, and highwaymen who are 
engaged in perpetual warfare against society. There 
they are taught to believe that the community owes 
them a living, and that they have the right, with 
violent hands and daring effrontery, to rob, and, if 
needs be, to murder, their plundered victims. 

"The constitutional iueibmle xak'&TvXa ^^^t^^s^^j^ 
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and enfeebled will and impaired moral nature, and 
he therefore becomes an easy prey to the alluring 
enticements of the hardened and accomplished vil- 
lain. To him there is, not unfrequently, a strange 
and bewildering fascination in the wondrous stories 
of the romance of crime which are repeated in his 
ears. When once induced to join the army of 
thieves, he is thrust into the front rank in all daring 
operations, while the master robber stands in the 
background to direct and control his movements. 

"If the police happen to make an arrest, the chances 
are a thousand to one against this poor tool, and in 
favour of the escape of the master-spirit. It is this 
unfortunate class which, as a rule, are thrust into 
our State prisons and penitentiaries, while our accom- 
plished thieves are, for the greater part, left at large 
in our cities, and allowed to run riot in the midst of 
society. 

" Though we may not be able to purge out entirely 
the taint in the blood, and to eradicate the malfor- 
mation of the impaired physical and moral nature of 
the hereditary inebriate, we can nevertheless, by 
proper medical treatment, relieve, if not cure, his 
malady, and, in the meantime, prevent his excesses, 
and place him in a position to contribute to the 
general welfare of the community. Degraded and 
downtrodden though he may be, he is, nevertheless, 
our feUow-man and brother, purchased by the pre- 
cious blood of Christ, and possessing an inner spirit 
destined to survive the wreck of time. The repeal 
of those barbarous laws which consign the inebriate 
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to the felon's dungeon should at once be demanded, 
and humane enactments providing for the case, and 
at the same time, in return, securing to his family or 
to the community the services which he can render, 
should be adopted and carried into execution." 

The treatment of inebriates is now receiving at- 
tention from Parliament, and it is to be hoped that 
some enactment may be passed which will provide 
better treatment for them than the absurd, cruel, 
and useless system of imprisonment ; but no perma- 
nent good will be effected until the distinction be- 
tween the vice of occasional intemperance and the 
disease of continued or periodical intemperance, too 
often inherited, be acknowledged and acted upon. 
Seclusion in a retired farmhouse, where no drink is 
procurable, or a long sea voyage, have also been tried 
as cures of inebriety, but almost invariably with un- 
satisfactory restdts. 

The first physician who recognised the craving for 
drink as a disease was 0. M. A. Salvatori, who, in a 
paper read be/ore the Imperial Physico-Medical 
Society of Moscow, Dec. 8, 1817, gave a most ad- 
mirable and well-written description of the disease 
in its various phases, and he thought that he had 
discovered a remedy for the imnatural craving for 
stimulants in the Thymus serpyUum, or wild 
thyme. Out of fifty-two cases which he treated with 
this drug, he reports twenty-eight as permanently 
cured ; subsequent trials have not, however, con- 
firmed its efficacy, and there is Uttle doubt that its 
virtues were overrated by him. m 
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Tartar emetic has also been recommended by 
many as a cure for habitual drunkenness. Dr. Kain 
says of it : * " Possessing no positive taste itself, it 
communicates a disgusting quality to those fluids in 
which it is dissolved. I have often seen persons 
who, from taking a medicine in the form of anti- 
monial wine, could never afterwards drink wine. 
Nothing, therefore, seems better calculated to form 
an indication of breaking up the association in the 
patient's feelings between his disease and the relief 
to be obtained from stimulating liquors. These 
liquors, with the addition of a very small quantity 
of emetic tartar, instead of relieving, increase the 
sensation of loathing of food, and quickly produce 
in the patient an indomitable repugnance to the 
vehicle of its administration." Macnish saysrt 
" Having tried tartar emetic in several instances, I 
can bear testimony to its good effects in habitual 
drunkenness ;" but gives no further particulars of the 
cases upon which he tried the remedy. 

My own belief is, that the administration of this 
drug is not only useless as a curative agent, but in 
very many cases it is positively and highly danger- 
ous. I am supported in this view by Salvatori, who 
says :'J " Those who are interrupted in accesses of 
intoxication, lest they should give way to their de- 
pravity by taking emetics or anything else that 

* " American Jonrnal of Medical Science," No. it. 
t Op. cit. p. 156. i Op. cit. p. 490. 
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provokes nausea, frequently fall into serious illness 
and peril of their lives. " 

It is evident that the drug in question must be 
given either with or without the knowledge of the 
patient ; in the former case he would, of course, dis- 
continue it as soon as he found that it aggravated his 
nausea and other sufferings ; in the latter case, unless 
the patient always drank at home, which is highly 
improbable, it would be extremely difficult to ad- 
minister it to him, and even in the event of its suc- 
cessful administration, he would in the end find it 
out and consider that a trick had been played upon 
him, and would lose all confidence in his medical 
adviser. Drunkenness, to be cured, must be treated 
by other and more rational modes than this. 

A proposed method of cure for inebriety, originat- 
ing, I believe, in Sweden, is to saturate all the 
patient's food with his favourite drink, and to give 
him his usual stimulant, much diluted, as a beverage, 
hoping, by this means, to disgust him with its ever- 
present taste and smell, and thus create a dislike. 
This might, perhaps, occasion an aversion to the one 
particular kind of liquor given, but could in no way 
affect the alcoholic appetite in general. It would be 
very difficult thus to turn the stomach of a man who 
would drink medicinal tinctures or the alcohol in 
which anatomical specimens had been kept. Dr. 
Trotter says : * " I have seen and known instances 

* " Essay — Medical, Philosophical, and Chemical — on 
Drunkenness," p. 191. 
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where the most nauseous and fetid tinctures were 
devoured with an avidity not to be conceived, when 
it was found that they were compounded of brandy." 

Is it reasonable to suppose that the appetite for 
stimulants in such a man could be affected even, 
much less destroyed, by simple repetition of the 
same liquor ] 

Total abstinence societies have undoubtedly done 
some good, and have been the means of reclaiming a 
few who would otherwise have gone on to destruc- 
tion ; but inebriety, like insanity, is too much of a 
physical disease to be treated by moral means alone. 
I cannot join with Dr. Bird in his opinion of total 
abstainers, when he says* that " some teetotalers are 
great scandal-mongers ; that others, in virtue of the 
abstinence which they practice, are vain of, and 
ostentatious about, their superior goodness; and 
others, again, are excessively libidinous — pickpockets 
are so, and they are exceedingly temperate. I have 
found natural teetotalers, as a whole, to be selfish, 
uncharitable, and badly qualified for the offices of 
friendship. But there are various classes of them, 
and the majority are teetotalers only in name, for 
when they are not great smokers, they are most pro- 
bably great tea drinkers, great swillers of ginger beer, 
or great gluttons." My experience has been very 
different from this, although I have occasionally met 
with an intemperate teetotaler. Most of those 



* Op. cit. p. 64. 
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whom I know are men and women temperate in all 
tilings, who have done, are doing, and will do, a 
great amount of good by preventing drunkenness. 
StiU, as a cure for intemperance, I must consider 
the pledge to have proved an utter failure ; it has 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
By far the greater number of those who sign it as a 
means of cure and reformation, without having re- 
course to medical treatment, break it, and relapse 
into their old habits. 

Dr. W. C. Wey, President of the New York Me- 
dical Society, says on this head :* " The impression 
is weU-nigh universal that inebriety is a voluntary 
surrender of the mind and body to the gratification 
of sensual indulgence, and that a determined effort 
to reform must of necessity lead to the abandonment 
of the habit of drinking. This is the belief, as well 
as the language, of the temperance lecturer, who 
holds up the pledge as the sign and seal of redemp- 
tion from a self-imposed propensity. It is also the 
stereotyped teaching of the pulpit, which inveighs 
against inebriety as a crime akin to arson and per- 
jury, which should not be excused, or palliated, or 
compromised, but punished by rigid enactments of 
law. It is the theory of another class that inebriety 
is simply ' inefficiency of the intellectual force,* to be 
charged to weakened will-power, which resolution, 

• "Proceedings of the American Association for the Cure 
of Inebriates/' p. 26. 
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Strength, and sincere desire of improvement may, at 
any time, elevate into healthy and well-ordered ex- 
ercise. Higher authority than any mentioned, even 
the authority of the law, declares the commission of 
offences while under the influence of liquor to be 
properiy punishable, because the offender, though 
rendered temporarily insane by indulgence, volun- 
tarily suffered himself to be brought to that state. 
In the eye of the law one view is taken of inebriety, 
and in the judgment of science another. We should 
consider that, at one period, the law, not so discrimi- 
nating as now, assumed the entire custody of the 
insane, whose restraint and confinement, even in cages 
and with chains, was considered necessary, not for 
improvement and restoration to mental health, but 
as a means of punishment, and for the protection of 
society." It is not much more than seventy years 
since insanity began to be regarded as a disease ; 
now it is universally so acknowledged. Since the 
days of Pinel some of the most talented and eminent 
men in the medical profession have made mental 
disease their especial study ; this has brought about 
most satisfectory results, and it is now known that 
from 70 to 80 per cent, of all cases of acute mania 
are curable, and the patients recover within a year 
from the time of their being attacked, and are restored 
to their friends and the world. 

That which has been done for insanity in the first 
half of the nineteenth century will, I hope, be done 
for inebriety in the next half century. The first 
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step towards proper treatment is to acknowledge it 
as a disease. 

Total abstinence, although necessary for the cure 
of inebriety, will not, of itself, effect a cure, but re- 
course must, also, be had to proper medical aid. To 
administer the pledge without any medical treatment 
to a confirmed periodical inebriate would be as absurd 
as if a physician were to reason with a person afflicted 
with epilepsy, saying: My dear sir, you reaUy 
must discontinue these fits, or you will cause your- 
self some serious injury. Just consider what the 
effect would be were you to fall into the fire or down 
stairs ! The nervous system of the inebriate has 
become so diseased, and his will-power thereby has 
become so enfeebled, that he has really no more con- 
trol over his appetite when the periodical attack 
comes upon him than has one afflicted with epilepsy 
over his fits. 

It is a very erroneous opinion, but one very gene- 
rally prevalent, that all evil effects arising from a 
long course of intemperance can be at once done 
away with, by abstinence. This statement is pro- 
mulgated by many teetotalers, but it is entirely 
untrue. The symptoms of chronic alcohoHsm often 
do not show themselves until long after the patient 
has been abstaining entirely. 

Dr. Marcet says on this head*: "A general 
opinion is very prevalent that an individual whose 

♦Op. cit. p. 11. 
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health suffers from the ha])it of drinking to excess, 
may invariably cure himself by taking to sober 
habits or giving up drink entirely, and it is with 
this end in view that many are induced to join 
temperance societies. I beg to state, however, that 
this idea is fallacious, which is shown not only by 
Dr. Carpenter's * opinion on the subject, but also 
by my having brought forward a certain number of 
instances where patients applied to me for advice, 
subsequently to their having partly or entirely given 
up the habit of hard drinking. It is consequently 
necessary in many cases, after putting an end to the 
habit of drinking to excess, to adopt an active 
medical treatment." 

It is a pity that many teetotalers claim for total 
abstinence advantages which have no foundation 
in truth. 

When once the morbid appetite for stimulants 
has been set up, the smallest quantity of alcohol 
will awaken it with fearful force, even after weeks, 
months or years of entire abstinence ; therefore not 
one drop of intoxicating liquor must be allowed to 
a patient whilst under treatment for inebriety. I 
have known many instances of the appetite being 
awakened, after long abstinence, by the small quantity 

* Dr. Carpenter's Prize Eeeay, p. 46. That the eflfects of 
dninkenness are highly inimical to a permanent healthy state 
of the brain is often proved at a great distance of time from 
the course of intemperance, and long after the adoption of 
regular habits. 
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of wine taken at the administration of the sacrament. 
These persons who had signed the pledge simply ab- 
stained, without medical treatment, and became reli- 
gious, left the church for the dramshop, and plunged 
into wild excess so soon as the slumbering demon 
within them was awakened by the minute quantity of 
wine taken in the performance of the religious ordi- 
nance. This appetite may be awakened by medicines 
containing ether, chloroform or alcohol, or by sauces 
containing wine or brandy ; therefore it appears to 
me, that those comparatively few people who have 
strength of mind enough to abstain without medical 
treatment are not cured, but are latent drunkards, 
whose appetite is liable to explode into full force 
should the sufferer unfortunately take anything of 
an intoxicating nature, no matter how small the 
quantity, administered either by accident or design. 

The necessity for total abstinence in the treat- 
ment of drunkards has not, I think, been sufficiently 
considered by many physicians. 

Salvatori, referring to a patient * " who detested 
spirits but did not dislike beer," says : " Prohibiting 
therefore this as well as various kinds of compounded 
drinks, I recommended him a small glass of white 
wine before and after dinner ;" this, in my opinion, 
would be quite sufficient to keep alive the alcoholic 
appetite, and thus prevent a radical cure. 

Dr. Marcet says t : " With respect to the use of 

* Op. cit. p. 499. t " Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication," p. 113. 
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alcoholic stimulants, if the patient has completely 
given them up for some time, and entirely lost his 
taste for liquor, I have been in the habit of recom- 
mending about a pint of bitter beer daily to be taken 
at meals;" and Dr. Magnus Huss* prescribes "a 
glass of brandy twice a day, or port or sherry, or 
forty to sixty drops of sulphuric ether two or three 
times a day, or half a bottle of porter in the fore- 
noon." 

No medical man, whilst allowing his patient thus 
to indulge in alcoholic stimulants even moderately, 
can ever hope to effect a permanent cure of his 
patient's tendency to excess ; and it appears to me 
that, in treating chronic alcoholism, the result of 
excessive drinking, the two gentlemen last named 
have in great measure overlooked the primary- 
disease, the anamethysis, or drink-craving, which 
induced the excess ; they, in fact, have given their 
attention, as it were, to getting rid of the smoke, 
disregardless of the fire which caused it. 

The establishment of Sanatoria for the reformation 
and cure of confirmed inebriates has been very much 
neglected in this country, as has indeed the whole 
subject, by the medical profession ; many medical 
men even at the present day attributing all intem- 
perance to vice, and declining to acknowledge, in 
the face of an overwhelming array of proofs to the 
contrary, that it ever exists as a disease. Dr. Tannert 

• Op. cit. p. 116. t « Practice of Medicine/* yol. i. p. 386. 
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says : " Hard drinking is a degrading vice, and, like 
many other vices, the more freely it is indulged in 
the more difficult becomes its discontinuance ; it is a 
cause of insanity, and a cause of crime, though I 
believe its influence in these respects has been much 
overrated ; nevertheless, it is absurd to say that the 
desire for alcoholic stimulants is a disease, that it is 
symptomatic of some abnormal cerebral condition, 
unless indeed we allow the same of any act of 
wickedness and folly." Surely Dr. Tanner must 
have met with cases in his practice which he must 
have overlooked when he penned these remarks ; 
has he never seen, as I have, persons of refinement 
and education, ladies as well as gentlemen, some who 
had never gone through a long course of intempe- 
rance as a vice, striving, struggling with, and praying 
for deliverance from, the horrible appetite, indulgence 
in which they knew to be fatal to all their prospects, 
and yet, without medical aid, were powerless to resist? 
I ask, are such cases simply instances of degrading 
vice] 

He then goes on to say : " We know that there is 
no difficulty in curing the most inveterate sot, pro- 
vided we are but able to deprive him of his poison." 
This is a most extraordinary assertion, and is di- 
rectly opposed to all my experience. I have endea- 
voured to show that imprisonment is of no avail as 
a cure. Persons have been rusticated at farmhouses 
for years, or sent on long voyages ; but on coming 
back to society have returned to their habits, like 
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dogs to their vomit, and have drank as hard as ever. , 
Such persons were rwt cured by " being deprived of 
their poison." 

We have no public Sanatoria in this country like 
the Inebriate Asylums in the United States ; these 
establishments in this country being small and in 
private hands. There is one for women in or near 
Edinburgh, and another also for women under the 
care of Dr. Manning, the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Westminster ; but neither of these can be 
said to be successful, partly owing to the want of 
power to insist upon the patients remaining in them 
for a sufficiently long time to effect a cure, and 
partly, I fear, from their not receiving due medical 
treatment. 

In Scotland there are some small institutions of the 
sort in private hands. Dr. Christison* mentions two. 
One at Ostaig House, Isle Oronsay, Skye, into which, 
however, those patients only are admitted whose afflic- 
tion is of short standing, and who, in my opinion, 
might be more easily and effectually cured if proper 
medical aid were sought whilst exposed to those 
trials and temptations with which they must neces- 
sarily combat on re-entering society. The other one 
(I beheve since abandoned) was at Strathaird, near 
Loch Corruisk, in the Isle of Skye. Here the 
patients could, if so disposed, obtain whisky by 

* " On some of the Medico-legal relations of the Habit of 
Intemperance," pp. 242, 243. 
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walking twelve or fourt-een miles. Dr. Christison 
remarks of the patients at this establishment: 
" Eadical cures are rare among them, for such men, 
under the present order of things, are generally too 
far gone in the habit of intemperance before they 
can be persuaded to submit to treatment." 

I am not in the least surprised that radical cures 
are rare amongst these patients, as I learn from a 
gentleman formerly at Strathaird, but who has since 
been under my treatment, that each patient there 
was allowed three glasses of strong ale per diem, and 
that no medical treatment was resorted to. As the 
alcohoHc appetite was thus kept up, I should very 
much wonder to hear of even one radical cure. 

It is to our American brethren that we must look 
for a better system of treatment of the inebriate. 
There are now in the United States seven public 
institutions for the cure of persons afflicted with a 
craving for alcohoHc drinks, where total abstinence 
is enforced, and each patient receives, to a certain 
extent, medical treatment. There are, besides these, 
private institutions of a similar nature. 

The largest of the public institutions is the New 
York State Inebriate Asylum. Dr. Dodge, the 
Superintendent and Physician, has most kindly 
furnished me with a Eeport of the Institution, and 
much very valuable information upon the subject of 
the treatment of inebriates in the United States. 

The New York State Inebriate Asylum was 
opened May 1st, 1867, since which time up to 
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December 31st, 1871, there have been 1,017 patients 

treated. The number treated in 1871 was 315. 

Niunber discharged in 1871, 230. 

Of the 230 discharged, there were discharged 
with great hopes of permanent reformation 184 

Dischai^ed unimproved ... ... ... 46 

Of 684 patients admitted into the "Chicago 

Washingtonian Home," there were — 

Positively or probably permanently benefited 
and reformed ... ... ... ... 165 

Hopeful of permanent good results and tempo- 
rarily benefited ... ... ... ... 176 

Utterly hopeless or very doubtful ... ... 343 



Total ... ... ... 684 

And the Superintendent says : " From my own 
observation, combined with that of others who have 
enjoyed great facilities for arriving at correct con- 
clusions, I have no hesitation in expressing it as 
my belief, that in the above statistical tables those 
marked with * good results ' may be considered as 
reformed, so far as reformation can be shown by a 
temperate life. Judging them by their works and 
their deportment, I reiterate the opinion that their 
apprenticeship in temperance has been faithftdly 
served, and that they may be considered as masters 
in the great work of reformation." Such results as 
these are very gratifying and encouraging, and I 
believe that they would be even more so were the 
treatment of inebriety as a physical as well as a 
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moral disease more fully carried out. Intemperance 
is the firuit or development of a series of morbid 
physical phenomena in which the corporeal struc- 
tures are first, and through them the will and 
mind are afterwards, implicated. Medical treatment 
is found necessary at first in almost all cases ad- 
mitted into these institutions ; but so soon as the 
general bodily health is restored this is discontinued, 
and moral. means are alone persevered with. This I 
believe to be a mistake ; many or most of those dis- 
charged as cured may be looked upon as latent 
drunkards, liable to break out at any time should 
the smallest quantity of stimulant be taken, which 
might easily occur accidentally ; whereas a pro- 
longed course of proper medical treatment would 
eradicate the extreme susceptibility to the effects of 
alcohol, and thus remove the principal source of 
danger of a relapse. I believe that it is quite pos- 
sible entirely to cure a drunkard, not only of his 
drunkenness, but of his liability to proceed to ex- 
tremes should a small quantity be taken — ^but I 
hope no patient thus cured would be such a 
consum;nate fool as to try the experiment ; still the 
thorough cure should be effected, if for no other 
reason, as a safeguard against accident or wicked 
design. 

I have for many years past made inebriety and 
its treatment and cure my especial study, Bnd have 
had unusual facilities for doing so, in asylums and 
in private practice in America, and also at home. I 
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have seen hundreds go down to untimely graves, 
who, had they received proper treatment and taken 
proper remedies, might now have been living, useful 
members of society. It has been too much the case 
in this country to treat inebriates as outcasts. 
Society tempts young men in every way to indulge 
their alcoholic appetites, and when these gain the 
mastery over them, a'nd disease is engendered, and 
power of will is lost, it coolly turns its back upon 
them as degraded outcasts, instead of considering 
them objects of solicitude and pity. 

Dr. Woodward,* in speaking of the inebriate, says : 
— " His appetite is wholly physical, depending on 
a condition of the stomach and nervous system, 
which transcends all ordinary motives of abstinence. 
The suffering is immense, and the desire of imme- 
diate relief so entirely uncontrollable that it is quite 
questionable whether the moral power of any of its 
victims is sufl&cient to withstand its imperative 
demands." He continues : " Blame not this man too 
much, he has passed the period to be censured — ^his 
inward torment is enough ; the anguish of his soul 
may be great, the anguish of his body,, of his 
stomach, of his nervous system, is intolerable. The 
never-dying worm of intemperance is preying upon 
his vitals, destroying his health, undermining his 
reputation, blasting his eternal prospects — ^would 
any one add to this calamity ? If an individual 
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were suffering from cold, and a fire was within 
reach, do you think he would stand still and be 
frozen 1 If he was perishing with hunger and 
thirst, and rich viands and a delicious beverage 
were before him, would he refrain, and suffer, and 
perish 1 would he not rather break locks and bars to 
satisfy the cravings of his appetite? Blame not 
the inebriate then for breaking his resolutions when, 
in view of the wretched consequences of his in- 
dulgence, he takes in hand the cup which, if the 
cause of all his woes, is the source of aU his comfort, 
lulls to sleep the horror of his stomach, quiets the 
agitated nerves, and gives a momentary respite from 
his torment. Does any one believe that hunger and 
thirst, and suffering from frost, are more dreadful 
than the sufferings of the inebriate ? Why will he 
then forego food, and raiment, and dwelling, and 
fuel, and spend his last coin for intoxicating liquors 1 
And this, too, while his whole household are in 
want and suffering by his side ; his wife weeping 
over his calamity, half-starved and haK-frozen ; his 
children crying for bread, and suffering from naked- 
ness and hunger." 

In all successful treatment kindness is the first 
essential, and intemperance must be treated as a dis- 
ease ; which it undoubtedly is in aU cases in which 
the craving for drink is present. 

At a meeting of physicians and others connected 
with the Inebriate Asylums, held in New York at 
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the end of 1870, the following resolutions amongst 
others were passed : — 

Intemperance is a disease. 

It is curable in the same sense that other diseases 
are. 

Its primary cause is a constitutional susceptibility, 
to the alcoholic impression. 

This constitutional tendency may be inherited or 
acquired. 

Alcohol has its true place in the Arts and Sciences. 

It is valuable as a remedy and like other remedies 
may be abused. In excessive quantities it is a poison, 
and always acts as such when it produces inebriety. 

The law should recognise intemperance as a dis- 
ease, and provide other means for its management 
than fines, stationhouses and jails. 

The fact of intemperance not having been looked 
upon by medical men in this country as a curable 
disease, together with their inattention to the whole 
subject, has, I believe, been the means of permitting 
thousands who might have been cured, and who 
would have been only too glad to avail themselves 
of medical treatment, to pursue their infatuated 
courses, and indulge their diseased appetites until 
misery, ruin, and death ensued. 

The late John Vine HaU, author of the " Sinner's 
Friend," and father of the Eev. Newman Hall, 
LL.B., and of Captain J. V. Hall, late of the Chreat 
Eastern, was a striking instance of the truth of 
argument. From early life, up to about forty 
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years of age, lie was a confirmed drunkard or dipso- 
maniac, sometimes keeping sober for a few weeks and 
then plunging into the wildest excesses. In many 
of these attacks he had most narrow escapes of his 
life. He thus describes the effect of drink upon 
him* : — 

" So dreadful was the effect of intoxication upon 
my body, that my face and eyes, after a fit, remained 
so swollen and disfigured as to be truly frightful 
even to myself. My hands and fingers were hard 
and stiff, my beard grown long and hard, and more 
like the hair of a horse than a human creature. My 
mind full of horror, and the most dismal apprehen- 
sions; temper irritable, and irritated at the least 
noise or movement ; body full of agony, and entirely 
sleepless for several days and nights together. Wan- 
dering from room to room with feelings of anguish 
and despair, attended with dreadful temptations to 
commit suicide, that the world might be ridden of 
such a monster. A man was kept in the house for 
three months to watch me at every step and to sup- 
ply my wants. All my former sins harrowed up my 
soul, accompanied with temptations to doubt the 
power and willingness of God to forgive so great a 
rebeL This is but a faint picture of the fulness of 
trouble brought upon one who seemed lost beyond 
hope." 

In another place he describes his sensations after 



* Author of " The Sinner's Friend, an Autobiography," p. 70. 
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a debauch as follows : " At one time being in bed 
and fully awake, with my dear wife sitting beside 
me, I saw the figures of two frightful-looking men 
extending their bodies apparently over the top of the 
bed, with long whips in their hands with which they 
were flogging me, amidst dreadful imprecations on 
account of my evil conduct. I caught fast hold of 
my wife, and screamed out in an agony of fright, 
which so alarmed her that she endeavoured to escape 
from me ; but so great was my terror that I held her 
fast in my arms, fearing that these demons would 
carry me away if she quitted the room. She alarmed 
the house, which brought her sister and two maid- 
servants into the chamber, but I would not allow 
her to leave me during the night. This was after a 
fit of intoxication had subsided, but which had so 
deranged my nerves as to produce temporary insanity; 
yet I recollect the circiunstances as plainly as if they 
were in action at the present moment. At many 
other times strange figures appeared before me, 
accusing me of all my former sinful practices, which 
were as plainly brought before my recollection as if 
they had but recently taken place. Sometimes 
flashes of Hghtning appeared to pass before me, and 
when I inquired of these figures what such appear- 
ances signified, they would seem to answer that they 
came from hell, and that they were commissioned to 
drag me there. All these things appeared real to my 
poor agitated mind, and almost drove me distracted. 
Ore Sunday morning, whilst the people were passing 
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to clmrcli, I jumped out of bed to follow a spirit with 
whom I had actually been conversing, the supposed 
phantom leading me down stairs to the door, which 
I opened to admit of his departure. At this time I 
was perfectly free from intoxication, but my nerves 
were all deranged in consequence of a very late fit 
of intemperance. Appearances of the strangest kind 
were continually presented not only to my mind, but 
to my eyesight, and from this circumstance I can 
account for the tales - of apparitions which have 
seemed to appear to persons labouring under nervous 
irritation." After many years of confirmed intem- 
perance, the temptation to which he had no power 
to resist, this gentleman was induced to consult Dr. 
Day, of Maidstone, as to the possibility of his being 
cured of his propensity. He thus describes his in- 
terview : — " In consulting with my physician, I told 
him how deeply my mind was impressed with a 
sense of the heinousness of my sin against God, 
whom I desired to love, and yet had no power to 
resist the dreadful evil which came upon me periodi- 
cally — about once a month. His answer was, that 
he could not view my case in the same depraved 
light, for he was confident — ^from what he had dis- 
covered respecting my nervous system — that I could 
no more prevent the mischief when the fit canie upon 
mCf than any person subject to the gout could prevent 
a return of the same disorder. what a valve of 
hope was now opened to my ardent imagination, to 
think, even for a moment, there were persons who 
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thought me less guilty than I had condemned my- 
self to be. The very thought of being healed of 
such a nialady, and of being restared to society and 
respectability, was too delicious to be endured with- 
out showers of tears. I began to take the medicines 
that very night, and was enabled to trust in God for 
his assistance to enable me to persevere. But it was 
not merely the medicines, but a great solace was 
given to my mind by Br. Day's kind commiseration 
of my situation, which he declared demanded the 
full exercise of pity, instead of the heavy censure 
which had been cast upon me." He persevered in 
the use of the medicines, and remarks : — " Those 
persons who had laid many bitter things to my 
charge all became quiet, when it was known that I 
not only abhorred this conduct myself, but that I 
had placed myself under the entire direction of a 
physician of long-tried abilities, in order that I might 
be relieved from this formidable malady, which he 
most unequivocally denominated disease and not 
inclination, and that it was a disease indu^ced hy 
strong affection of the whole nervous system which 
rendered it almost impossible to escape the effects 
produced. This testimony softened the malice of 
my foes into pity, and when they were so credibly 
informed that I was continually striving against it, 
they almost universally wished me success. My 
friends all gathered around me with the kindest 
expressions of encouragement, and this gave me a 
zest to persevere ; and when I also beheld my dear 
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children and a beloved wife all deeply involved in 
my fate, my heart was elevated to heaven at the very 
thought of being restored to them in health and 
happiness." 

After two or three comparatively slight relapses, 
Mr. Hall became entirely cured of his sad propen- 
sity, and after living a most exemplary life, devoted 
to the good of his fellow-creatures, he died at the 
advanced age of eighty-seven. He was the author 
of the " Sinner's Friend," a work which has been 
instrumental in converting hundreds, some of them 
the vilest of the vile. At the time of the publica- 
tion of his autobiography it had reached its 376th 
edition in English, in all 1,663,000 copies, exclusive 
of all foreign editions, it having been printed in 
twenty-nine different languages and circulated in 
almost every part of the known world. Had this 
gentleman been treated as most poor drunkards are, 
with harshness, contumely, and contempt, instead of 
with pity, kindness, and suitable medical attention, 
he doubtless would have gone on in his mad career, 
and would have died a drunkard's death, " unwept, 
unhonoured, and unsung." The disease in question 
has been known by many names, as Oinomania, 
Dipsomania, Polydipsia ebriosa, Inhumanitas ebriosa, 
Morositas ebriosa, and Methomania — ^the latter word, 
from its derivation, I prefer. It is now generally 
acknowledged by medical men that there is a disease 
of drink-craving, or intemperance. I would go far- 
ther, and say that all intemperance, whether con- 
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tinued or periodical, in which a craving for alcoholic 
stimulants exists, is a disease. 

This unnatural craving for alcohol is caused by a 
weakened and diseased state of a portion of the ner- 
vous system ; most probably the pnemnogastric and 
tri-splanchnic nerves, and that portion o£ the brain 
which presides over the process of nutrition. The 
mind, through this diseased state of the body, 
becomes, in a measure; affected ; the most noticeable 
feature being the more or less complete subserviency 
of the will to the diseased appetite. In extremely 
bad cases, and in cases in which the sufferer is not 
himself or herself desirous of a cure, confinement in 
an asylum for a length of time is necessary to ensure 
forced abstinence from intoxicants, that the general 
health may be restored, and medicines can be 
administered to cure the diseased state of the nerves ; 
then a proper state of mind will be attained, and 
moral means can be brought to bear. 

So far from undervaluing asylums for the cure of 
Inebriety, I believe that there are very many cases 
which could only be cured in such institutions ; and 
it is my intention, as soon as I can see my way clear 
to do so, to open such an establishment for a limited 
number of patients on what I conceive to be proper 
principles, namely, strict and entire abstinence from 
all intoxicants and narcotics, proper emplojrment for 
mind and body, and continued medical treatment 
until the tendency to drink and the susceptibility to 
the action of alcohol be entirely eradicated. 
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But there are a vast nmnber of inebriates in this 
country who, although not yet so bad as to require 
absolute confinement, are yet unable, from loss 
of will-power, to shake off the habit which has 
enchained them. To many of these confinement in 
an asylum, even for a limited period, would be utter 
ruin as to their business affairs ; and it is for such 
as these, and for their Mends, that this little book 
is intended. 

I am enabled, from my long experience in the 
treatment of this disease, to offer to such sufferers 
remedies which will enable them to become free 
from their miserable thraldom, no matter how bad 
their state may be, whether suffering from bilious- 
ness and loss of appetite, from nervousness, chronic 
alcoholism, or from the blackest despondency. 

There is no specific for intemperance; but each 
case must be treated according to its individual 
history and symptoms. Persons at a distance, who 
cannot grant a personal interview, (which is always 
to be preferred when practicable,) should state the 
fullest particulars as to sex, age, height, weight, 
complexion, and occupation of the patient; how 
long the habit has existed ; the nature of the stimu- 
lant taken, whether beer, wine, or spirits, and an 
approximation to the quantity taken daily; also 
whether the drinking is continuous, or whether the 
attacks come on periodically with partial or complete 
abstinence during the intervals ; and, if possible, the 
cause which first induced the patient to drink, and 
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whether either or both of his or her parents were 
intemperate. 

To all cases committed to my care I will give the 
most careful and minute personal attention ; and I 
believe no patient who will place himself or herself 
under my treatment will have cause to regret it 
All communications received from patients will, of 
course, be considered inviolably secret ; if preferred, 
initials instead of names can be given. I have now 
several patients of whose names I am entirely 
ignorant. 

The less confirmed the habit, of course the easier 
the cure ; but if there be no chronic disease of the 
liver, kidneys, stomach, or brain, no one need despair, 
no matter to what depth of degradation and misery 
he may have fallen. 

The habit of opium eating is nearly allied, both 
in its causes and many of its effects, to alcoholic 
intemperance. To any ensnared by this fatal habit 
I believe I could be of service. I succeeded some 
years ago in entirely curing a gentleman in the 
north of England who was fearfully addicted to the 
use of opium ; under my treatment and guidance he 
entirely relinquished the habit. 

With patients at a distance I keep up a corres- 
pondence as long as they are under treatment, and 
send either medicines or prescriptions by post. 

Testimonials of cures of intemperance would neces- 
sarily, from the nature of the disease, have to be 
printed with names and places in blank, which 
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would naturally raise a doubt as to their authenti- 
city. I shall not, therefore, trouble my readers with 
any ; but any persons wishing to consult me, and 
ascertain for themselves the efficacy of my treatment, 
can be put into direct communication with patients 
cured, and with their friends, who out of gratitude 
have offered to become references as to my ability to 
cure this dreadful disease. 

The two following cases may be of interest to 
those who are themselves, or who have friends who 
are, afflicted with the disease of intemperance : — 

W. M., aged twenty-seven, the son of temperate 
parents, and himself an abstainer until twenty years 
of age, gradually, when a student, became addicted 
to drinking, until the habit became so confirmed that 
he was sent abroad in the hope of the change effect- 
ing a cure. Being, unfortunately for him, well-to- 
do, and having unbounded control of money, he 
continued to drink while abroad, and returned to 
England a more confirmed drunkard than ever ; he 
was then sent to live at a farmhouse in a remote 
part of the country ; no money was allowed him, and 
here, by forced abstinence, he soon regained his 
bodily health ; but his craving for drink remained, 
and he broke out again in a very short time after his 
leaving the farm. He then became a perfect outcast, 
and his family, thoroughly ashamed of seeing him 
degrading their name in his native town, again sent 
him into the country, where he was allowed no 
money, and a man accompanied him wherever he 
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went, to prevent his procuring drink. When there 
he has been known more than once to send oflf his 
clothes to a neighbouring town in order to pawn 
them for the wherewithal to procure drink. On 
these occasions he was in the habit of taking a large 
quantity of spirits to bed with him, and drinking 
himself into a state of insensibility. He was espe- 
cially untruthful, no reliance could be placed upon 
anything he said ; he preferred the very lowest com- 
pany, and, in fact, has since acknowledged that he 
had an insuperable repugnance to respectable society. 
This was his condition when I was consulted by 
his family by letter, and I may add that I have 
never had the pleasure of seeing this patient. I 
wrote to him explaining my mode of treatment, gave 
him good advice, and sent him medicine. When he 
had been about a fortnight under treatment, he wrote 
me : " I feel already very much more able to with- 
stand temptation. Last week on two different occa- 
sions liquor was pressed upon me, under circum- 
stances which I feel sure I could not have resisted a 
fortnight since, but it cost me but little effort to do 
so then. The mere fact of my resisting these temp- 
tations has given me greater confidence in myself, 
which I have no doubt will prove beneficial My 
spirits are considerably higher than they have been 
for a long time past, and I am beginning to have the 
greatest hope that I may yet be a respectable and 
useful member of society." After being about a 
month under my treatment, he felt so much confi- 
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dence in himself, that he removed to town and 
immediately entered upon active employment, and in 
this he continued steady. After about four months* 
treatment he wrote me : "I have latterly allowed 
myself more license, and have mixed in society where 
spirituous liquors were freely used, and find it no 
self-denial to refuse tiiem. I now actually prefer y as 
a matter of taste, a cup of coffee to a glass of beer, 
and at present I refuse to partake of liquor as much 
from inclination as from the higher ground of prin- 
ciple." He subsequently wrote me : " No one can 
be more thoroughly aware of the danger I ran of 
spending a short and miserable life, to be terminated 
by an equally miserable death, than myself ; and now 
that I have got the upper hand of my besetting sin, 
it is my steadfast determination to keep it." At the 
end of six months' treatment I considered him en- 
tirely cured, and have the satisfaction of believing 
that through my instrumentality he was saved from 
a life of drunken debauchery to become a useful 
and valuable member of society. Persuasion, en- 
treaties, expatriation, and forced abstinence, had 
been of no avail ; yet as soon as he received proper 
medical treatment, his nervous power began to 
return, and with it his lost control over his will. 

I could give many other instances of cures of 
continuous drunkenness by my treatment, but the 
limits of this little work will not allow it, so I 
proceed to a case of periodical intemperance, of 
which I am able to give full particulars, as the 
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patient has furnished me with an autobiographical 
sketch : — 

T. T. J., now aged nearly forty-six, the son of 
very temperate parents, commenced drinking when 
about seventeen, but then only occasionally to 
excess, a very small quantity taking effect upon him. 
When about twenty he began to take spirits daily, 
gradually increasing the quantity. At twenty-five, 
his nervous system was so far affected that he had 
to have recourse to stimulants before breakfest to 
enable him to begin the labours of the day. He 
continued to take enormous quantities of spirits 
daily, but his system had become so inured to their 
use that he seldom, except very late at night, showed 
any of the ordinary signs of intoxication ; he suf- 
fered, however, exceedingly from sleeplessness and 
many other symptoms of chronic alcoholism. His 
sleeplessness was so great that he would frequently 
walk the streets the whole night from utter inability 
to obtain sleep. When thirty-one years of age, his 
habit had gained such a mastery over him that he 
generally took more than half a gallon of spirits 
daily. He then determined, if possible, to leave off 
drinking ; so he placed himself under the care of a 
physician who, imfortunately for him, did not seem 
to understand his disease, and his treatment had 
little or no good effect upon him. He then, as a 
dernier ressorty voluntarily became the inmate of a 
private asylum. The physician of this establish- 
ment, falling in with the then prevalent idea that 
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delirium tremens was caused by a too sudden stop- 
page of the accustomed stimulus, gave him spirits in 
decreasing doses for the first three or four days. He 
soon recovered his apparent health, and received no 
further medical treatment. He remained in the 
asylum nearly two months, but in a very short time 
after leaving it his latent appetite broke out afresh, 
and he became again as bad as ever. The break in 
his habits, however, caused by his residence in the 
asylum, and his own earnest desire to be cured, 
caused him to become afterwards a periodical instead 
of a continuous, drinker — ^the intervals between his 
attacks varying in length, but seldom lasting many 
weeks or even days, the craving for stimulants being 
ever present with him. About two jeaiB after his leav- 
ing the asylum^ he was induced by business troubles 
and other annoyances to drink harder than ever, 
nightly taking spirits to bed with him, and drink- 
ing an incredible quantity during the day; still, 
however, without becoming much intoxicated in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, and still attending 
to his business. At this time, fearing that his 
chronic alcoholism might result in an attack of deli- 
rium tremens, he again placed himself under control, 
when the same course was pursued as at the asylum, 
namely, graduated doses of spirits for some days, 
but no proper medical treatment. He again regained 
his strength in a short time, and came out, speedily 
to fall again, and his life, up to the time of his 
adopting my treatment, was a series of outbreaks. 
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with intervals of lesser or greater lengtL His out- 
breaks generally lasted about ten days, and bis suf- 
ferings upon recovering be describes as agonising. 
During this period he bad many employments and 
situations, but lost them all from giving way to bis 
diseased appetite. About two years and a half ago 
he adopted my system of medical treatment, and I 
am happy to say that, after continuing it as long as 
I deemed it necessary, he became a thoroughly staid 
and sober man, is in business for himself, and, al- 
though daily and hourly exposed to the temptation 
to drink, he never dreams of such a thing ; his 
craving for drink is gone, his health perfect, bis 
sleep sound ; he is, in short, cured. 

Comment upon the success of my treatment in 
this case is superfluous. Want of space alone deters 
me from citing other instances. 

Reader, if you are addicted to drink, do not wait 
until you become so far confirmed as the cases I 
have mentioned. Be assured that every indulgence 
of your propensity aggravates the malady and makes 
it more difficult to cure. Although the Supreme Being 
permits this disease to afflict poor fallen man, it 
must be recollected that it has been, in most cases, 
the sufferer's own producing, the result of his in- 
dulgence in vice while he had yet the power to 
control his appetite for drink. If the reader should 
feel that the temptation to drink is becoming too 
strong for him to resist, let him be warned in time 
and apply for medical assistance before it be too late, 
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and some fearful and perhaps incuiable disease be 
the result. 

And now a word to the fiiends and relatives of 
those persons who have fallen victims to the habit 
of intemperance. Do not spurn them, avoid them, 
and treat them harshly ; to do so, if the habit have 
become so far confirmed as to amount to a disease, 
would be as wicked as to leave a person, stricken 
with typhus or smallpox, unattended, or to allow a 
fractured limb to remain unset. On the contrary, 
the poor sufferer (and God only knows what his 
sufferings are !) should be treated with the greatest 
kindness and tenderness, and recourse should be had 
to proper medical aid. 

My treatment is the result of many years* close 
investigation and practical experience ; and convin- 
cing proofs of its efficacy can be furnished to any 
requiring my aid, by patients and their fiiends ; and 
if patients at a distance will firankly answer all 
questions, there will be no difficulty in treating them 
by correspondence. 

Few medical men in this country have made the 
cure of inebriety their study. I have done so for 
years, and take this means of offering the benefit of 
my experience to the public. 

A so-called remedy for drink-craving and drunken- 
ness ha,s within the last few years been brought 
before the public ; this is the Ked Peruvian Bark 
(Cinchona Eubra). The bark is taken from the 
smaller twigs of the shrub, and firom its size is 
commonly known as ** quilled bark." 
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Dr. D'Unger, of Chicago, U.S., first brought it 
into notice, claiming it as a specific against all forms 
of drunkenness, no matter how severe, or of how 
long standing. He is reported to have cured nearly 
three thousand cases of the worst forms of drunken- 
ness by means of this drug ; this, to put it mildly, 
seems to me to be a gross exaggeration. 

Cinchona Bark has long been known in this 
country as useful in certain cases of drink-craving, 
but it is the height of folly to vaunt this, or any 
other drug, as a specific in all cases. In some it 
is decidedly useful, but in others it either has no 
effect, or is decidedly injurious. I have met with 
several cases in which the desire for stimulants was 
absolutely increased by the administration of this 
medicine. 

A person claiming to have been himself cured by 
its means, has long been advertising a cure for 
drunkenness in the daUy papers. He sunply sent 
an account of Dr. D'XJnger's pretended discovery, 
with reports of cases cured, and offered to supply 
the medicine. I must here again repeat that there 
is no specific which will cure every case of this 
disease, without regard to age, sex and temperament; 
each case must be treated in accordance with its 
own individual symptoms, having due regard to the 
constitution of the patient. In many years' ex- 
perience, I never met with two persons affected in 
precisely the same manner from the excessive use, 
or rather abuse, of intoxicants. Another trans- 
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atlantic writer claims to have discovered a remedy 
for the desire for drink, in what he calls "the water 
sipping cure." He says, " when a person finds he 
must have a drink, let him take a drink of water, 
say two or three swallows as often as the thirst or 
craving may desire ; let him persevere, and it will 
not be a week before the appetite for any kind of 
stimulant will disappear, and water be taken to 
quench the natural thirst." This statement is simply 
untrue, as, when a craving for drink exists, no true 
thirst in the ordinary acceptation of the term is felt, 
and sipping water would have no more effect upon 
a confirmed case of drink-craving than would a 
bread pill. Women are less easily cured than men, 
and the longer the sufferer of either sex has been 
the victim of his or her morbid appetite, the more 
difficult the cure will be. 

Hereditary predisposition also renders the proba- 
bility of cure more remote ; stiU I believe almost all 
cases, hereditary and non-hereditary, to be suscep- 
tible of cure if the exciting cause be removed as far 
as possible, and the proper remedy be selected and 
steadily persevered with. 

It has been said : " No man is so thoroughly 
robbed as the inebriate, none so grievously wounded; 
his money is the least of all his losses, his blood 
the most trifling of his sacrifices ; the ever- watchful 
and rapacious thief that goes through him not only 
cleans his pockets, but robs him of his good namoi 
destroys his business, snaps in twain his family ties. 
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hardens his heart, sears his conscience, beclouds and 
maddens his brain, ruins his health, and, if not 
arrested by the interposing hand of charity, pushes 
him to a dishonoured and untimely grave." 

" On the vast and turbulent tide of intemperance 
which, like a swiftly rushing river, is sweeping tens 
of thousands into the boundless ocean of eternity, 
there seems to be no breakwater, no inn upon the 
beach where a struggling drowning soul may find 
a refuge, or an open way of escape. Warning he 
may have had from either shore, entreaties may be 
showered upon him, and threats and imprecations 
hurled at his head ; but his resolution is too weak, 
and his appetite too strong, to enable him to heed 
the one or fear the other." 

To aid such struggling mortals I send out this 
little book as a lifeboat, thankful that I have been 
able to assist some, and hopeful that I may be the 
means of saving many more from their downward 
course, which, if not arrested, must inevitably end 
in irretrievable ruin. 

SYLVANUS HAEEIS. 
24, St. Paul's Road, 
Qanonhuryy 

London, N, 



